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GEOLOGICAL SECTION across tHe ANDES OIL BASIN 


It is where the rock-strata have been buckled by time that 
oil accumulations are most likely to have become trapped. 




















The search for oil today requires the organisation 
of teams of specialists: surveyors, palaeonto- 
logists, photogrammetrists, geophysicists, geo- 
chemists and sedimentologists. 

The object of geological exploration is to define 


potential oil basins and to locate within them 
possible oil accumulations. 


For 50-years the geologist put his skill at the 
disposal of the oil industry; and never in that 
time did exploration fail to find sources suffi- 
cient to keep up with the world’s increasing 
and insistent demands. 

But the search for oil today requires more 
than the hammer and compass methods of an 
earlier period. A new exploration venture may 


call for ten to fifteen years of work and invest- 
ment before it becomes productive. The need 
is for precision in every phase, the harnessing 
of physics, chemistry and mathematics to 
geology both in the field and in the research 
laboratory. 

Oil offers scope to men’s urge to explore the 
remotest corners of the world. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE DIRECT ACTION Committee Against Nuclear 
Warfare went to a rocket-site in Norfolk and there 
committed several brutal assaults, with their 
faces, on pools of mud and cement. A great deal 
of no undue force was used to eject them, and 
they have been threatened with prosecution if they 
do it again, which they have announced they have 
every intention of doing. Other mélées of the 
week included a brawl in the House of Commons 
over what Mr. Emrys Hughes called the ‘mean 
and cowardly attack’ by the Foreign Office on 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, the report of the inquiry 
into the dispute at London Airport, and the 
alleged foiling of an alleged coup in Iraq. On the 
other hand, the new motor-road reund Preston 
was opened, all eight and a half miles of it, amid 
overwhelming enthusiasm from everybody except 
the motorists, who continued to go through 
Preston. Dr. Adenauer caught a metaphorical cold 
after the Berlin elections, and a diplomatic one 
before his proposed visit to Britain. 


* 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE and the Government con- 
tinued to act as, presumably, unpaid circulation- 
boosters for the Daily Express. Questions in the 
House of Commons followed the Foreign Office 
statement criticising Mr. Randolph Churchill's 
account of the Suez war. The Prime Minister 
refused all demands for an inquiry, but the 
renewed charges of bad faith and incompetence on 
the part of the Government of which he was a 
leading member could have done his reputation 
little good. 
* 

THE REPORT OF AN INQUIRY into the dispute at 
London Airport was issued. It criticised the shop- 
stewards, particularly Mr> Maitland and the other 
Communist henchmen, as well as the manage- 
ment, particularly Sir -Gerard D’Erlanger. A 
picture of all-round muddle and carelessness 
emerges, with highlights on the drift into appease- 
ment by the management and the drift into 
surrender by the union. The management hastened 
to say that they would take note of the report, but 
the union seemed to regard it as calling for no 
further efforts on their part. 


* 


THE MOST MARGINAL by-election since the 1945 
election is pending as a result of the death in a 
car crash of Sidney Dye, Labour member for the 
constituency containing the rocket-site which 
demonstrators ‘invaded’ at the weekend. Ques- 
tions in the House about the ensuing incidents 
were parried by the Air Minister, who continued 
to pretend that the location of these sites vas a 
secret. In the other (less) marginal seat now vacant, 
East Harrow, Sir Alan Herbert is busy preparing 
to intervene, which is said to be causing alarm at 
Central Office. Neither contest is expected before 
February. 
* 

IN FRANCE, the General Assembly met for the first 
time since it granted plenary powers to General 
de Gaulle. It elected a Gaullist as Speaker, not 
surprisingly, The Communists have announced 
that they will run a candidate for the Presidency, 
but nobody is in any great doubt that General de 
Gaulle will beat him (although the General has 
not yet formally 2nnounced that he will be a 
candidate). M. Soustelle is now not so widely 
expected to become the Sth Republic's first Prime 
Minister; it is felt that his public persona is as yet 
a little too sinister for many. 


* 


AT GENEVA, the long crawl towards some kind of 
agreement on the ending of nuclear tests con- 
tinued. But for once there seemed to be light at 





the end of the tunnel, with a tentative agreement 
that if an international body to control tests were 
set up, and if its powers and constitution seemed 
satisfactory to everybody concerned, then they 
would heed its dicta. It was felt that half a stale 








roll was better than no bread. 
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FLIGHT OF FANCY 


HE report of the committee of inquiry into the 

London Airport dispute lays the blame 
squarely where it does not belong. This super- 
ficial, fancif!, at times positively misleading, 
document—interested as-it is, like an inferior 
doctor, in the symptoms rather than the causes 
of the disease—succeeds only in concentrating 
attention on the wrong people. 

Mr. Jim Matthews, the trade union leader, is 
reported to have been ‘jubilant’ at the report. ‘I 
seem,’ he said, ‘to have been the only one who has 
come out of this with a clean sheet.’ That he 
should labour under this delusion is the measure 
of the report’s weakness; for it was the trade union 
leaders’ failure to keep their members in any sort 
of control that eventually led to the sirike. In its 
conclusion the court says: “We are emphatically 
of the opinion that it is imperative to re-establish 
the authority of the National Joint Council.’ But 
the fact that the National Joint Council should 
have lost its authority is mainly due to the failure 
of Mr. Matthews to get his men solidly behind 
him. If, as is very obvious from the report, BOAC 
have been guilty of appeasement, thereby allowing 
Communist shop stewards to usurp the trade union 
leaders’ functions, is this not decisive evidence of 
the failure of the trade unions concerned? 


* * * 


The man most responsible for the dispute, how- 
ever, is not even named in the report: Sir Miles 
Thomas. Sir Miles was a genius at public and 
personal relations. He was able to carry his way 
within BOAC by the judicious blend of authori- 
tarianism and flexibility that is the essence of good 
labour relations; and he made it under his leader- 
ship a far happier organisation than BEA. But in 
the process Sir Miles left grave problems for his 
successor, whoever he might be; and the choice of 
Sir Gerard D’Erlanger was a piece of really in- 
spired miscasting. 

The committee rightly criticises Sir Gerard for 
his ‘appearance of aloofness’ (why ‘appearance 
of?) in declining an invitation from the union 
side to meet the National Joint Council—a refusal 
that was naturally of great assistance to Mr. Jim 
Maitland and his small band of Communist 
brothers, who were able to use it as evidence both 
of the remoteness of Sir Gerard and of the useless- 
ness of the NJC. It is also theoretically true, as the 
report goes on to say, that in such occasions ‘the 
personal intervention of those in the highest 
authority may do much to break down the acute 
tension.’ But it can only hope to break down ten- 
sions if the person in the highest authority has 
authority: if, in short, he is a Sir Miles: If he has 
not, an intervention may easily only inflame the 
negotiators. 7 


But perhaps the most striking instance of the 
committee’s superficial approach comes towards 
the close of the report, where it refers to the special 
difficulties of the Aeronautical Engineers Associa- 
tion. These difficulties, it will be remembered, were 
the subject some weeks ago of an article. in the 
Spectator by Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, MP. Mr. 
Bonham Carter showed how the AEA had been 
excluded by an astounding combination of force 
and deception from the National Joint Council, 
and from other negotiating bodies—‘deliberately 
ousted from recognition, and its members from 
employment, because it was not a TUC union.’ 
The members of the court agreed that ‘it is possible 
to think this has been a most unfortunate episode’; 
but they concluded ‘we are unable to feel it is 
germane to the recent dispute.’ 


This, surely, is like arguing that the existence of 
a tropical marsh in the vicinity is not germane to 
the problem of malaria. It may well be true that 
the particular grievances of AEA members or 
sympathisers did not contribute directly to the 
course of the particular dispute which the com- 
mittee was investigating; but they certainly helped 
to create that attitude of what can only be 
described as bloody-mindedness which has for 
some time been the predominant characteristic of 
labour relations at London Airport. 


* ok * 


This is not to argue, of course, that the com- 
mittee were unjustified in devoting so much atten- 
tion to the activities of the Communist element at 
the airport. Where Communists are busy disrupt- 
ing labour relations, it is obviously desirable that 
their activities should be investigated and exposed. 
But in this case, as in so many others, it is clear 
that the Communists were successful because of 
the failure of the men whose authority they were 
setting out to undermine—the Matthewses and the 
D’Erlangers of the establishment. 


Nor is there any particular reason to assume 
that the exposure will do Mr. Maitland and his 
friends much harm. Trade union solidarity may 
be largely a thing of the past, but shop solidarity 
is very strong; the Communists will probably be 
able to go on exploiting it, however dubious their 
motives and their methods, until the BOAC estab- 
lishment learns how to put its house in order. The 
failure of the management to provide a reasonable 
and easily understandable basis for agreement on 
redundancy, and of the unions to use their influ- 
ence to persuade or compel the management to do 
so, was the prime cause of the dispute: and it was 
this failure, not Communist subversion. that must 
be held responsible for the recent futile and costly 
strike. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


° MORAL defeat’ for the Greeks in the UN 

debate on Cyprus was The Times's verdict, in 
a discreet sub-heading. But was it? Certainly 
Greece found herself with the minority in voting 
against the Persian resolution, which merely pro- 
posed that there should be another conference; 
but the minority numbered twenty-two countries, 
and twenty-eight abstained. As it is only four 
years since the Political Committee refused with 
only two abstentions even to consider the Cyprus 
issue, the Greek delegation can contend that to 
have brought nearly a quarter of the Assembly 
over to their way of thinking is something of a 
victory. Even the twenty-eight abstentions can be 
counted to their credit; they were countries which 
had obviously been detached from the British 
point of view. Clearly opinion in the Assembly is 
becoming increasingly unwilling to let matters 
continue in their present course. 

More important than defeat or victory, how- 
ever, was the extent to which the debate, Being 
on matters of substance (which the recent NATO 
discussions never reached), suggested the possibili- 
ties of a final solution. The most remarkable con- 
tribution came, perhaps, from Commander Noble, 
whose speeches showed clearly that the Govern- 
ment is edging away from the positions which it 
has previously held with such disastrous rigidity. 
From the beginning the Government has stood pat 
on the need for bases in Cyprus; and consequently 
for the need to maintain political control over the 
island. Thus Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in 1954: 

Cyprus is essential to the discharge of [our] 
responsibilities . . . there is no acceptable alter- 
native under the circumstances to sovereignty 
. . « leases expire, treaties have a habit of being 
whittled away, and . . . Greek governments, like 
other governments, change. 

Commander Noble last week was of another 
opinion: 

My government do not suppose that the pro- 
vision of these bases will present a real problem 
under any solution of the Cyprus question. 

And, on the subject of sovereignty : 

. we shall be prepared at the appropriate 
time . . . to share the sovereignty of the island 
with our Greek and Turkish allies . . . there is 
no need to expect that the United Kingdom will 
make the retention of its present sovereignty in 
Cyprus an obstacle to an eventual settlement. 

Colonel Grivas must have read these comments 
with a certain sardonic satisfaction. But the 
British public may be pardoned if it asks, with 
exasperated bewilderment, what it is that the 
Government has been defending with such ten- 
acity. Law and order in the island? The Turkish 
minority rights? British prestige? Or is it that we 
are there simply because we have no idea how to 
get out? 

The measure of the dilemma is the Governor 
himself. Twelve months ago he went out, a new 
Perseus come to free Andromeda; today not only 
is she still bound but he is tied up with her. At 
the end of one year he has regained the point 
which his predecessor, Field-Marshal Harding, 
had reached at the end of two—EOKA on the 
run, the confidence of the British commuaity re- 
gained, and a new constitution in his pocket. But 
the cost has been far heavier. By arming British 
civilians, by dismissing Greek Cypriot employees 
from RAF and NAAFI establishments and sub- 
stituting expatriate staff, the safety of the British 


community may have been secured; but a political 
victory has been conceded to EOKA, for the more 
the administration can be compelled to make itself 
self-contained the more easily can it be represented 
as an army of occupation, and the wider becomes 
the gulf which separates the Government from the 
governed. 

Events in Cyprus do not move in a circle but in 
a descending spiral. The question of the moment 
is not so much how to reverse the trend as simply 
how to stop it, at least temporarily. This can only 
be done by restoring a measure of confidence 
among the three communities; but here the 
Governor’s scope for manceuvre is more limited 
than it was when he first went out; he has alarmed 
or disappointed too many people since then. Sir 
Hugh’s dilemma is that, under the present circum- 
stances, he can hardly hope to win the Greeks to 
acquiesce in his plan, and at the same time retain 
the confidence of his security forces. 

The political initiative, therefore, must come 
from London. But to take it the Government has 


TOWARDS 


NFLAPPABILITY is an attitude that has its 
LW pervs as Mr. Macmillan feels obliged all 
too often to demonstrate. But it is an attitude that 
ought not to be struck so rigidly by those whose 
job it is to be flexible that they freeze themselves 
into perpetual immobility. History moves, and so 
should those who would wish to make it. 

The Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Britain, France and Western Germany will all be 
in Paris by Sunday; and their first discussions, that 
very afternoon, will be about Mr. Khrushchev’s 
proposals for the future of Berlin. That is, if ‘dis- 
cussions’ is the word; there seems to be no indica- 
tion that they are going to do anything more than 
say niet to Mr. Khrushchev; exercise their French 
accents by practising ils ne passeront pas in 
unison; and concoct between them some highly 
righteous and quite meaningless document that 
will outline the history, from Potsdam onwards, 
of the rights, privileges and duties of the occupiers 
of Berlin—all of which everybody knows. 

The result of the Berlin city election showed 
very clearly, and to the delight of the British press, 
what Berlin thought of Mr. Khrushchev’s propo- 
sals. But it also showed, and this has not been 
made anything like so plain in this country, that 
the cynically realistic citizens of the one city in 
the world that has the iron curtain hanging across 
its main streets prefer the political judgment of 
Herr Brandt to Dr. Adenauer’s intransigence. In 
a record poll Herr Brandt’s Social Democrats 
achieved a far greater increase of votes than the 
Christian Democrats. Partly, no doubt, this re- 
flects the distaste felt by West Berliners for Dr. 
Adenauer’s cold-shouldering of Herr Brandt, who 
is their chief burgomaster, as well as leader of the 
Social Democrats; and at his rather shabby 
descent into party politics at a time of crisis. But 
it also showed, presumably, their preference for 
the Social Democrats’ foreign policy over that of 
the Bonn government; a rebuff that is all the more 
pointed in that it was Dr. Adenauer who made 
foreign policy an issue at the election. 
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first to recognise that there is little hope of achiev. 
ing the interim stage of self-government by which 
it rightly sets such store unless it is prepared to be 
more emphatic about the final settlement. This 
means that it must take a stand against partition. 
Simply to say, as Commander Noble did last week, 
that the Government does not favour partition, 
while continuing to entertain it as a possible solu- 
tion, is to invite the Turks to apply the pressure 
which will bring it about. At the same time, the 
right of the Turks to manage their own affairs 
through some kind of communal assembly must 
be maintained—as, of course, should the right of 
the Greeks. Finally, it may be necessary to re- 
assess the value of NATO as a mediator. The 
United States’ decision to cast her vote with Britain 
and Turkey has aroused in Athens such hostility 
towards the US and all its works that it may be 
prudent to look for a negotiator among the 
smaller, less committed countries of the UN. 
The diplomatic success at New York has bought 
time, but Cyprus is not a problem which time can 
solve. The Government is still conducting a war in 
the island; its aims should be both realistically 
and precisely defined. At present they are neither. 


THE THAW 


Herr Brandt told a British Parliamentary dele- 
gation only a week ago that there was no isolated 
‘Berlin problem,’ and that any Western reply to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s Note ought to indicate a readi- 
ness to negotiate with the Soviet Union about the 
future of Germany. Dr. Adenauer has all along 
turned his stiff octogenarian back on this policy, 
as he has on any discussion of the Rapacki plan. 
It is widely believed, in spite of denials in London 
and in Bonn, that his proposed visit to Mr. Mac- 
millan today was intended to urge a rejection of 
the Soviet Note out of hand, and without counter- 
proposals. Meanwhile, Dr. Adenauer’s confine- 
ment to bed with a bad cold and a temperature 
will no doubt be made cosier by the whispers from 
Whitehall that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd didn’t really 
mean all he said in the House of Commons last 
week about talks over Berlin being extended to 
include the problems of Germany and Europe. 

What seems to have been in Mr. Lloyd’s mind 
was not that the West would take the opportunity 
offered by Mr. Khrushchev, and put forward pro- 
posals of its own but that it would perhaps be 
allowed a longer period of grace than the six 
months Mr. Khrushchev offered—the hope being 
that solutions to the most-serious of all post-war 
problems might somehow materialise out of the 
circumambient air. But it must have been a relief 
to Dr. Adenauer to put off the trip to London. 

The livelier-minded and livelier-limbed Herr 
Brandt, however, intends to drop in on the de- 
liberations in Paris. It will be interesting to see 
whether he will be able to make Mr. Dulles any 
more pervious to reason than Dr. Adenauer. As 
Mr. Bevan pointed out in the foreign affairs de- 
bate, Dr. Adenauer’s refusal to discuss a peace 
treaty or the future of Germany is a provocation 
and a source of alarm to Poland and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Khrushchev is obviously anxious to 
do some kind of a deal, and the six months he has 
given the West can be used for the discussion of 
proposals—and counter-proposals, which ought to 
have been thought out long before now. 
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The Passing of the Bosses 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


C JAMES MicnaAeL Curley, who 
C26%G>49 ~—~Would steal anything that wasn’t 
LL. ©% nailed down in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and 

yet was much loved by the poor 
people of Boston and by some 

of the rich, died a while back, 

and, as anyone might have pre- 
dicted, the newspapers filled up immediately with 
essays on the passing of the old-time political 
bosses. I have written a couple of such obituary 
notices myself (the most recent being thirteen 
years ago, the subject then being Peter James 
McGuinness, of Brooklyn), and heaven knows 
how many I have read. The recent election, which 
saw Tammany Hall collapse for the twenty- 
seventh time in forty-three years, was the occa- 
sion for a great many. And I am sure that 
journalists in the future will not be deprived of 
this rich source of inspiration for elegiac prose. 
The political bosses and the professional poli- 
ticians are going to be with us a bit longer, but 
it cannot be denied that they are, in a general 
way, in decline. Or at least they aren’t what they 
used to be; a professional American politician 
today is a different breed of cat from that of 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago—perhaps so 
different that he ought to be given another name. 
Up to the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
politician was almost by definition a man whose 
main concern was the influence he wielded in 
his community, meaning generally his city or 
county and in some cases his State. It mattered 
very little to him who ran the federal govern- 
ment: he had practically nothing to do with 
Washington and rather disliked the place. 
(‘Washington?’ my friend McGuinness used to 
say, when I asked him why he didn’t give himself 
a turn or two in Congress, ‘Washington is for 
chumps. Ya think I'd go there and let some 
McCooey or McQuade walk off with what I got 
here?’) Messenger-boy types were sent to Wash- 
ingion, often as punishment. (Even today, there 
is a Congressman from a district near where I 
live who is said to be there only because he got 
into some woman trouble at home.) But then the 
New Deal came to power and a process set in 
which a noted political scientist, E. E. Schatt- 
schneider, has called ‘the nationalisation of 
American politics.” Welfare activities, formerly a 
function of local government and sometimes a 
private function of the political bosses, became 
federal. Federal agencies proliferated, federal 
jobs became more numerous and more desirable, 
federal power more worth cultivating. More 
people found themselves paying taxes to the 
federal government. There was more litigation in 
federal courts. (‘I don’t like things in federal 
courts,, McGuinness would say. ‘Most of them 
judges I never even met.) The war, of course, 
gave another great spurt to nationalisation or 
federalisation. The trend has never been reversed. 
It is not only such grubby affairs as jobs and 
doles that have turned attention to Washington, 
which to the professional politician once seemed 
as small a part of his world as the United Nations 
is today. The American people have over the 


New York 


years acquired more and more interest in ideas 
and policies that have a national or_ inter- 
national relevance. Senator McCarthy illustrated 
this perfectly. In an earlier day, no demagogue 
could have won a following by talking about 
foreign policy or personnel in the State Depart- 
ment. No one would have given a hoot. Our 
demagogues were all local figures—they shared 
the wealth in the South, helped the aged in Cali- 
fornia, kept the Jews and Catholics in their places 
in Indiana. McCarthy was the first demagogue 
with a truly national following, just as Eisen- 
hower (if we exclude the odd case of Woodrow 
Wilson on his second run) was the first President 
elected because he was thought to be particu- 
larly qualified in world affairs. 

The politicians like Curley and McGuinness 
(though not, as it happened, these two). began 
to lose their grip when politics became national- 
ised, and there have been other developments, 
some of them not very closely related to 
nationalisation, that have further weakened them. 
There has been vastly more social mobility in 
the past twenty years than ever before and a 
great deal more geographical mobility. When 
people change classes, they are likely to change 
politics and, whether they change or not, to 
become less dependent on politicians. The old 
municipa! bosses cultivated the immigrant hordes 


Westminster 


‘DE mortuis,’ as Harold Laski 
used gloomily to observe, ‘nil 
nisi bunkum.” But not, | think, 
under this impfint. It is neither 
more nor less than a pity that 
Sidney Dye’s last words in the 
House of Commons should 
have taken the uncharacteristic 
form of a hot-headed and uncharitable comment 
on the nasty business at the ‘secret’ rocket-site over 
the weekend. He was loud in outraged denuncia- 
tions of the demonstrators, and oddly sure (especi- 
ally in view of the published photographs of 
people being mauled about) that no undue force 
had been used against them. Still, the lapse was 
rare for him, and it is a double pity that it had to 
be his last. While he balanced on the most pre- 
carious majority in the country, he had gained a 
small but solid reputation as a man of common 
sense and uncommon intelligence. The combina- 
tion is rare in the Labour Party, and when I add 
that he was a successful farmer it will be seen how 
sorely the party will miss him. 

But the rocket-site entr’acte was a curious busi- 
ness altogether. To begin with, it is fairly well 
known that if anybody in this country wants to 
know where these sites are a-building he can find 
out in a matter of minutes. Several hundred 
thousand people know already—the people who 
live near them, the entire national press, the 
labourers working on them, the friends and rela- 
tions of all these, the members of all those organ- 
isations (such as the Direct Action Committee 
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and drew much of their strength from them. 
There are now no more immigrants. The bosses 
functioned best with the great urban masses; 
today, though, there are suburban as well as 
urban masses, and the middle-sized cities have 
been gaining in importance at the expense of the 
great ones. At the same time, there has been a 
movement away from the farms and toward the 
urbs and subuvbs and exurbs, and on the farms 
a mechanisation and collectivisation that, to- 
gether with the increased ease of movement, have 
given the country people more common interests 
with the townsmen. The old-style agrarian poli- 
tician, too, has been losing his grip. 

The recent elections reflected a good deal of 
this. The type we are accustomed to thinking 
of as the professionals fared badly. In New York. 
Tammany Hall, which is simply a pet name for 
the Democratic machine in the city, took one ot 
its worst beatings. In California, the Republican 
professionals, who hed had things their own way 
for some time, lost to the Democrats-—though 
therestt could be argued that the Democrats wer2 
in fact more professional than the Republicans. 
Anyway, all across the country, the ‘machines. 
by which we mean the seemingly entrenched 
politicians, demonstrated once more that they 
aren't what they used to be. This, of course. 
does not mean the end of machines or of pro- 
fessionalism; it means only the birth and develop- 
ment of machines of a new sort and of a new 
concept of professionalism. In some future 
article, I should like to deal with this aspect of 
American poiitics. 


Commentary 


Against Nuclear Warfare) whose aims may be 
furthered by such knowledge, a large number of 
RAF men, a legion of country walkers who have 
lost their way lately, and last but (go on, say it) 
the Soviet Ambassador. Their sites have been 
marked on Russian service maps for months, and 
the inter-continental ballistic range from Plotsk 
to Top-on-the-Secret has been worked out to the 
last decimal place. Yet if I were to print this 
information I would be hauled off to chokey the 
next day and kept there for an exceedingly long 
time. It is almost (sic) enough to make one despair 
of democracy to hear Mr. George Ward, asked 
whether the House of Commons could be pro- 
vided with information apparently possessed by 
everybody else, reply: ‘I think there is a very 
great difference between the forced entry of one 
or two sites by these demonstrators and official 
confirmation of the sites .by the Air Ministry.” 
There is only one thing to be done, and I trust the 
Direct Action Committee have it in mind to do 
it: trespass upon every site in the country in turn 
For then there can be a series of questions in the 
House, and the locations of the sites will be 
formally recorded. As my contribution to the 
gaiety, | undertake to record for a wider posterity 
the names of each in turn, and to issue a full list 
when the exercise is over. First site, then (see 
Hansard, December 8, 1958, col. 29). North 
Pickenham, Norfolk. 

Though foreign affairs have occupied much 
attention in the week under scrutiny, | make no 
apology for putting this business first. It is, after 
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all, axiomatic that if we had a rather more sensible 
foreign policy we would not need any rockets. 
Yet the chances of getting a sensible foreign policy, 
which seemed remote before the debate, now 
appear to be roughly equal to those of winning 
first prize on the Treble Chance—which Mr. 
Hubert Phillips has calculated to be approxi- 
mately one in four hundred million. Members of 
different political persuasions assured me that the 
debate was a waste of time. And for the most 
part, a weary and three-quarters empty House of 
Commons (a Thursday without a division empties 
Westminster more effectively than would an epi- 
demic of bubonic plague) dispiritedly banged the 
ball about for six and a half hours without getting 
anywhere near the goal. 

The Foreign Secretary, who has taken on an 
air of jauntiness that fits him about as well as a 
parson’s collar would fit a burglar, began with a 
speech whose contents he for once appeared to 
have familiarised himself with beforehand, for, 
although he did not venture to abandon his type- 
script, even momentarily, he at any rate dispensed 
with the numerous misreadings that normally 
accompany his speeches and give them that de- 
lightful air of being even more of a surprise to 
him than they are to everybody else. What is 
more, he seems to have become more flexible, as 
though he has been having a course of massage 
for his mental joints. He still gives an imitation of 
a machine gun gone berserk when he is stuck for 
the reply to an interjection (I have heard him 
pronounce the indefinite article twenty-six times in 
succession before the noun it preceded made its 
appearance); this, however, no longer seems to be 
because the answer is not in his head, but only 
because it takes him a long time to fetch it out. 
In short, this was a new Foreign Secretary, and 
although Heaven may witness that there was 
plenty of room for improvement in the old one, 
the fact must be recorded. 

When we came to Mr. Bevan, all the Foreign 
Secretary’s old whining lack of self-confidence 
seemed to have flowed across the table into his 
Shadow. Mr. Bevan sounded as uninterested in his 
speech as, by the end of it, he contrived to make 
his listeners, and his peroration fell with a hollow, 
knell-like flatness. Since that terrible moment at 
Scarborough when I heard him refer to his age for 
the first time in public, and a great gulf of yearn- 
ing and broken ambition seemed to open before 
him, Mr. Bevan has been the Shadow of a shadow. 
He was touchy and irritable, snarling at Mr. Price 
for daring to smile at him, and letting himself be 
drawn on, when he began to speak of Germany, 
into a curiously faded attack on German rearma- 
ment. It is not often that Mr. Bevan sits down to 
a cheer that is nothing more than a brief grunt of 
politeness, but he did on this occasion. 

As for Mr. Sandys, he sat down in silence punc- 
tuated only by open jeering. A more contemptible 
performance has not been put up by any Cabinet 
Minister this year. Broken scraps of ideas—and 
frequently incoherent scraps of sentences—wafted 
up from him like stale scent. All we got to remem- 
ber him by was a pathetic trick quotation from one 
of Mr. Healey’s previous speeches, coupled with 
a cowardly attempt to avoid yielding for a reply 
(Mr. Gaitskell put his hand in the small of Mr. 
Healey’s back and shoved him up against the table 
until the Lord High Indispensable had finally 
been shouted into giving way), and a few gaudy 
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phrases about the Labour Party's policy. He ended 
by overrunning his time, and being cut off in mid- 
sentence. The Speaker rose, but Mr. Sandys 
ploughed obliviously on, shaking himself comi- 
cally free when first an under-Whip, then the 
Chief, tugged at his jacket to make him sit down, 
and the Speaker cried ‘Order!’ and the Opposi- 
tion cried several things, most of them a lot ruder 
than that. Here, surely, is the place for a resolute 
Opposition to attack; whatever the truth of the 
stories about the rows going on in the Defence 
sector it is clear that all is far from well there. But 
no; the Opposition, under Mr. Gaitskell’s ‘states- 
manlike’ leadership, will go on trying to bury the 
Government under a consignment of sticky-labels 
marked OHMS, and wonder why it gets nothing 
but a dusty answer from the electorate. Mr. 
Bonham-Carter, incidentally, talked sense; but not 
even a Liberal can pretend that spitting into the 
wind is an agreeable pastime. 

And so to Suez, and the rattling of dead men’s 
bones from behind the doors of whited sepul- 
chres. It is, I think, tolerably well known by now 
that Mr. Randolph Churchill's account of the Suez 
affair has been appearing in the Daily Express. At 
any rate, if the fact is not known, it is not the 
fault of the Foreign Office. (In passing, I may 
perhaps say that it would have been no bad thing, 
in view of Mr. Churchill’s hot and holy reply to 
the Foreign Office, if he and the Daily Express 
had made it clear from the start that what was 
headlined as ‘A report to the nation’ was in fact a 
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series of excerpts from his book on Sir Anthony: 


Eden. There were two mentions in footnotes of 
the fact that he was writing such a book, but no 
indication until the Foreign Office intervened that 
these articles were taken from it.) Their handling 
of the matter could be described as incredible if 
it were not that nothing the British Foreign Office 
does is any longer incredible. But to rest a refusal 
to comment on the fact that Sir Anthony Eden 
had not been consulted, and then in fact to com 
ment by alleging that there were inaccuracies in 
the articles, and then to refuse to specify them, 
and then to shut up entirely and try to pretend 
that nothing had happened, will not do even by the 
curious standards that prevail in that curious 
department. 

Anyway, the upshot was that the bones rattled 
merrily at question-time, and the Prime Minister 
spent almost all of his time swivelling round to 
make his back benchers cheer—a sure sign that he 
has a weak case and is being slippery about it. But 
his persistent refusal to have any kind of inquiry 
into Suez, and his persistent assertion instead that 
the public would eventually judge (though how 
they are expected to judge without the facts is not 
entirely clear), enabled the Opposition to have 
some rare sport. Mr. Gaitskell for once banged 
the nail smack-dab on the head when he pointed 
out that Mr. Churchill's articles said nothing but 
what everybody else had known for two years, 
Including, I dare say, things about Mr. Macmillan 
that he would rather people forgot. TAPER 
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SHORTLY AFTER SUEZ I recall 
€ a Labour MP from the East 
End of London who ad- 
mitted, in some embarrass- 
ment, that party workers in 

AN his constituency had been 
solidly behind Sir Anthony. 

The bulk of the opposition 

to Suez came, I am sure, 

not from the Left but from the Centre; a 
Centre which has now drifted back into support- 
ing the Conservatives, except on the rare occa- 
sions when it finds a feasible non-Labour alterna- 
tive (one of which, I suspect, will be Sir Alan 
Herbert in Harrow; though whether he will be 
able to create the necessary organisation in the 
short time at his disposal remains doubtful). In 
any case, I am sure the Prime Minister is foolish 
if he believes—as his answers to questions on Suez 
this week have implied—that the return of the 
Conservatives in a General Election would amount 
to a vote of confidence in their handling of Suez. 
The arguments against the Suez adventure which 
were put forward in the liberal papers, including 
the Spectator, are now generally admitted even by 
Tories (the higher the Tory, oddly, the readier the 
admission) to have been justified; and any re- 
minder of Suez is also a reminder that the way the 
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Conservative Government behaved two years ago 
was stupid, dishonest, and dangerous. A reminder 
of this kind is hardly calculated to encourage the 
uncommitted electorate to trust the Conservative 
Party—however little they may trust the alterna- 
tive. 
* * * 

MR. HUGH CUDLIPP, editorial director of the 
Mirror-Pictorial group—at present busily engaged 
in swallowing the camel of Amalgamated Press 
—recently paid a brief visit to Russia. Like all 
such visitors, he has hastened into print with an 
account of his trip. But Stop Press on Russia 
(price 3d., and by the look of it even more heavily 
subsidised than the Labour Party’s policy state- 
ment) is a good deal better than most of them. 
Mr. Cudlipp is obviously an executive rather than 
a regular-writing journalist; some of his prose 
badly needs the blue pencil of a Mirror sub. to 
trim its lushness and knock out a few of the tired 
clichés (‘Remy Martin is the equivalent of spend- 
ing One rapturous evening with a delicate but 
decadent blonde. Georgian brandy is the enjoy- 
ment of seven long nights with -a sturdy 
brunette’). Still, it is eas¥ to see how Mr. Cudlipp 
has won the reputation»of being one of the 
shrewdest brains in the British newspaper busi- 
ness (he could probably even tell us whether 
the lambs on the Mirror's front page in spring- 
time are gambolling so happily because it is 
springtime, or because they have just been booted 
firmly in the rear by a photographer’s butty). 
Most visitors to Russia are impressed either in 
spite or because of themselves; Mr. Cudlipp 
seems never to have lost his head. When the 
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toasts to peace grew too insistent, he worked 
references to Stalin’s tyranny into his replies. 
When a trade-union leader said that workers in 
Britain were still struggling for their rights, Mr. 
Cudlipp laughed in his face. On the more political 
questions, Mr. Cudlipp is equally shrewd, offer- 
ing a valuable corrective (as, indeed, the Mirror 
usually does) to the floods of neo-Crankshavian 
speculation to be found elsewhere. And a good 
thing too. 
a * * 

THE REPORT of the inquiry into Mr. George 
Strauss’s allegations against the London Electricity 
Board make ironical reading. It was only, after all, 
by a margin of five free votes that the House of 
Commons decided that Mr. Strauss’s charges were 
not privileged. It now appears that they were not 
only not privileged, but also totally unjustified. It 
should be remembered that Mr. Strauss did not 
simply ask for some investigations of the Board’s 
methods of disposing of its scrap material; he 
made detailed charges of wrong behaviour, and 
has never yet seen fit to apologise. The report 
now shows that although one member of the 
Board’s staff behaved in a slightly questionable 
manner, it had nothing to do with the scrap- 
disposal, which he was in any case unable to in- 
fluence in any way. A number of reflections occur. 
First, that if the Board had not dropped its pro- 
posed action against Mr. Strauss, the case would 
have been an entertaining one. More important, 
however, is the additional light the incident throws 
on the Labour Party’s carelessness with other 
people’s reputations. There is no need to rehearse 
the history of the Bank rate ‘leak,’ bet that un- 
savoury episode, the one under review, and the 
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wild allegations woven round the OHMS label 
nonsense add up to an attitude of recklessness that 
does little to fortify one’s respect for the Labour 
Party’s sense of responsibility. Mr. Strauss, in 
making his original complaint in the House of 
Commons, was moved to say ‘it is quite irrelevant 
whether my views are right or wrong.’ Indeed it 
is not! And his attempt at self-justification in The 
Times was as feeble an effort as I have seen for 
some time. 


* * * 


‘THE DIRT in question is human,’ Michael Foot 
writes in our correspondence co'!umns, complain- 
ing of my recent comments on prostitution in 
London: ‘the carpet may be a prison cell.’ I 
thought I had made it clear that the dirt I was 
referring to was not prostitution itself, but the 
way in which that trade had become a public 
nuisance. Nobody, after all, suggests that people 
should be forbidden to urinate: but it is reason- 
able to ask that nobody should urinate in the 
street. When I urged that dirt should be swept 
under the carpet, I had in mind the experience 
of friends of mine who live in the West End. 
They complain that if they invite a girl to their 
flat after dark they have to advise her not to 
come on foot; for if she does, she will almost 
certainly be accosted either by loitering men or, 
more often, by the drivers of cars, some of whom 
are inclined to use threatening language if she 
does not stop. This is common in many parts of 
London: and I am surprised that Mr. Foot 
should seek to justify it. The alternative is not, 
of course, ‘a prison cell.’ Other countries con- 
trive to prevent prostitution from becoming a 
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public nuisance without making it a _ penal 
offence: why not Britain? 


* * ~ 


COMMENTING on the Grigg Report a month ago, 
I remarked that it had not dealt with one of the 
authorities’ chief worries: how to keep trained 
men in the forces without resorting to compul- 
sion. Michael Leapman’s article in this issue 
expresses opinions which I know to be widely 
shared in the Navy, even among men who are 
not themselves anxious to leave the service; for 
they realise how bad for morale it is to have dis- 
contented colleagues who are anxious, but for- 
bidden, to return to civilian life. Quite the most 
disturbing feature of Mr. Duncan Sandys's re- 
cruiting campaign is its reliance on the bait of 
better pay for long-service contracts, which lure 
inexperienced youths into accepting terms which 
they may later come to regret. Difficuli 
though it would be for them, I would prefer the 
authorities to face the facts honestly; to eschew 
differentials which are, in effect. a form of 
bribery; and to concentrate, instead, on providing 
the work and conditions which will keep men 
in the forces of their own free will. 


* * * 


WILL THE FACT that ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ are on 
sale in the shops mean (I was musing last week) 
that we will soon be finding replicas of Noah's 
tiller, David’s sling and Moses’ cradle on sale 
as Christmas presents? One, at least, of these 
suggestions has been criticised by a correspondent, 
Mr. George Corderoy: why, he asks, should I 
assume that the ark had a helm? I had not 
thought of that: why, indeed? PHAROS 
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Grammar and Secondary Modern 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HY are the Young Men Angry? I have spent 
W: good deal of time going round schools 
recently, and I am sure that a large part of the 
answer is that not nearly so many of them are 
angry as one would gather from the literary 
debates. The grammar schools by and large have 
been a great success. We hear a lot about those 
who are frustrated by failure to pass the eleven- 
plus examination. We hear less about those who 
are elated by success in passing it. There are 
many thousands of boys with humble parents 
but endowed with scientific ability who have 
gone from primary school by means of eleven- 
plus to grammar school, from grammar school 
by scholarship and grant to the university and 
thence, with a creditable degree at the university, 
have got good jobs in industry. Those boys have 
had a chance in life incomparably better than 
they.would have had at any other time in history 
and most of them find life a very pleasant busi- 
ness with which they are mightily contented. The 
boys, it is true, who have won their academic suc- 
cess in the humanities rather than in science do 
often find that they cannot get jobs commen- 
surate with their abilities and are frustrated. But 
in general ours is not an unhappy society. It only 
appears to be unhappy because the unhappiest 
people in it are those 
who can write. 

It has been an in- 
comparable folly of 
the Labour Party to 
allow itself to be 
manceuvred into a 
position where it can 
be represented as the 
enemy of the gram- 
mar school; and this 
may well cost it the 
election, for the 
Socialists have an- 
tagonised the very 
class from which 
their young leaders 
would most naturally 
come. Whatever the 
practical difficulties 
of democratising 
public schools, at 
least public schools 
are an anomaly in an 
egalitarian society. It 
is only a_ small 
minority that goes to 
them, and, whether 
right or wrong, it is 
at any rate an easy 
and effective plat- 
form point to an 
egalitarian politician 
to denounce them. 
But to attack the 
grammar schools is 
political madness. I 
can think of a case 
of humble parents of 
little education who 





have since the war been vigorous workers for 
the Labour Party. They produced an able son 
who has climbed up the ladder of education in 
the way that I have described, and is now em- 
barking on a career that has every prospect of 
proving successful. Their pride in him is the main 
pleasure of their lives, and now they are told— 
as they undérstand it—that the Labour Party 
thinks that he has done something wrong in 
taking advantage of his brains and will prevent 
his brother from winning his way up the ladder 
in a similar fashion.-The result is that both 
parents and sons have abandoned all interest in 
party politics. I went the other day to one of 
the largest and most successful of our grammar 
schools. The great majority of the pupils there 
were exactly of this sort—the children of poor 
parents who had won their way by their ability. 
I found that at a recent poll 86 per cent. of them 
had voted Conservative—solely because they 
thought that the Labour Party was going to 
abolish their school. 

Now, of course, there is a bad side to this. 
These boys have on the whole ceased to bother 
to be envious of public schoolboys—that is a 
jealousy of the past—but they are contemptuous 
of secondary modern schoolboys who have failed 
to get into a grammar school, and it is indeed 
arguable that this new inegalitarianism is more 
dangerous than the old. The Socialists are quite 
right in insisting that there is the problem of those 
who have failed to make the grade. If by and 
large the grammar schools have been a success, 
by and large the secondary modern schools have 
been a failure. I have talked to many masters 
from them and I have found few who think 
highly of them. I have talked to many boys and 
I have found none who like them. In a good 
many of them a savagery reigns that is 
reminiscent of Dickens. The only difference be- 
tween them and Dotheboys Hall is that, whereas 
at Dotheboys Hall it was the masters who half- 
murdered the boys, here it tends to be the boys 
who half-murder the masters. No pious rhetoric 
about ‘parity of esteem’ can conceal from those 
who fail to get into a grammar school that they 
have been sent to secondary modern schools 
because it is not thought likely that they will ever 
win academic success. Their lack of academic 
ability is no reason why they should have to 
reconcile themselves to a prospect of total failure 
in life, but it does seem to mean that whatever 
success is to come to them is not likely to come 
as a result of anything that they learn out of 
their books in a classroom. As a result, whereas 
to a grammar schoolboy or girl schooling is a 
step on the road to success, to the secondary 
modern schoolboy schooldays are merely a 
shameful loitering in the nursery before he is 
allowed to begin the real business of life. His 
main interest at school is to get out of it as soon 
as possible. 

Now what concerns me about the current edu- 
cational debate is that we hear without ceasing 
talk about the tyranny of eleven-plus and a single 
choice at an early age, about the necessity of 
providing for a transfer to a grammar school, or 
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for a_ certificate 
examination at 


the modern 
school, for the 
late developers. 


All that. is, as far 
as it goes, per- 
fectly sensible. 
The system has 
been too rigid and 
those who are 
working out ways 
of making it less 
rigid are doing 
good service. But 
it tends to obscure 
the important 
truth that there 
are a large num- 
ber of children 
who are not going 
to develop, early 
or late, into lovers 
of books. It is 
highly desirable 
where the modern 
school’ has bad 
buildings to give 
it good buildings 
and where it has 
bad masters to 
give it good mas- 
ters. But there are a good number of childres 
whose grievance after fifteen is not that they are 
kept at a bad school but that they are kept at 
school at all. It is very laudable for the White 
Paper to say that the Ministry is anxious to see 
to it that those who wish to remain at school 
should be allowed to remain at school, but it is 
almost as important that those who wish to leave 
school should be allowed to leave school, and 
there is a great danger that, if Education with a 
capital E comes to be set up as a divinity to be wor- 
shipped, politicians will not dare to say this for 
fear that they will be thought unprogressive. 
Those who have no taste for book learning are 
not necessarily worse than the rest. Their souls 
are doubtless of equal value in the sight of God. 
In many ways many of them may be more in- 
telligent than some of the book learned. It is 
simply that they are of the type that learns by 
doing rather than by reading, and the sooner, 
within reason, that they are allowed to leave 
school, to become apprentices and to start earn- 
ing their own living, the happier they will be. 





Naturally, the division of children into two 
categories is not easy. If society were neatly 
divided into bookworthy and non-bookworthy, 
its arrangément would be very much simpler. The 
truth is, of course, that there are some very able 
boys who will qualify for a higher education 
whatever the test, and some very stupid boys 
who will not qualify whatever the test, but in 
between there is a very large category which is - 
much of a muchness. The needs of society are 
such that some of this middle category must be 
given academic education, and, on the other hand, 
if all were given academic education many of 
them would find themselves unable to obtain the 
jobs to which they thought that their education 
entitled them. Therefore there must be some 
method of selection, and it is idle to pretend, what- 
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ever the method, that there will not be an element 
of arbitrariness when between two boys of sub- 
stantially equal ability, competing for one award, 
the one is successful and the other fails. 

Yet, though we cannot hope wholly to abolish 
arbitrariness, that is no reason why we should not 
try to reduce it as much as possible. So long as 
the two sorts of school are preserved, it is cer- 
tainly necessary to make easy the transfer of the 
late developer from modern to grammar school. 
But such transfers, though they help the late de- 
veloper, by no means help the secondary modern 
school. On the contrary, if the secondary modern 
school is to have its few bright pupils creamed 
off, it is likely to become an even drearier place 
than it is now. 

Is, then, the comprehensive school the answer? 
Where a new school system has to be created, 
as in Anglesey, by all means let experiments at 
comprehension be tried, and we all know the 
great argument for comprehensive schools— 
that it is much easier to move children up or 
down within the school than to move them from 
one school to another. We equally know the great 
argument against them—that, if there is to be an 
adequate Sixth Form, then the total numbers of 
the school will have to be so enormous that all 
personal relations will be impossible. But there 
is, I think, a further and more important argu- 
ment against the comprehensive school. If the 
non-academic boy is to leave school at fifteen 
and the academic boy to stay on till eighteen, 
then the non-academic can never in the nature 
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of things attain to a position of :srominence and 
responsibility and is likely to feel more frustrated 
than if he stayed in a school of his own kind. 

So until the solutions are a great deal clearer 
than they are at present, it would be madness to 
destroy old-established grammar schools with 
their proud traditions. By all means by decent 
buildings and smaller classes do all that is pos- 
sible, short of bullying them to stay on at school 
beyond their real desires, to build up a proper 
self-respect in the pupils of the secondary modern 
school. But, as long as the two types of pupils 
wish to leave school at different ages, I do not 
see how the two types of school can be amal- 
gamated. But above all, let us avoid the greatest 
curse of education, which is the attempt to paper 
over a difficulty by a pompous and meaningless 
phrase. If good people in the Midlands want to 
rename a secondary modern school a high school, 
we can hardly stop them, but it smells to me a 
great deal too much like an example of this 
phrase-mongering. How much harm has been 
done by the silly phrase of ‘parity of esteem’ in 
the 1944 Act! How much harm will be done by 
the phrase in The Future Labour Offers You 
which says that ‘the tradition and standards of 
the grammar school are to be extended through- 
out secondary education! We must keep a 
careful eye even on the Government’s White 
Paper to make certain that the Conservative Party 
does not try to catch votes by buttering up the 
secondary modern schools rather than by thinking 
out what is their purpose. 


The Economics of German Reunification 


By JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


HE political consequences of German re- 
“I sadleation have been discussed threadbare: 
the possible economic repercussions are rarely 
ever mentioned. The basic problem is that East 
Germany’s reunification with West Germany is 
inevitably tied up with the USSR’s economic 
relationship with its other satellites. The USSR 
uses central control to rationalise and integrate 
the economies of its satellites through planned 
division and specialisation of labour and re- 
sources. This may ensure that their production 
is more efficient and economical; but it renders 
them increasingly dependent on each other and 
on the USSR. For example: East Germany has 
been made to concentrate its production of lorries 
on those below three and a half tons; Czecho- 
slovakia, on those above three and a half tons 
(while the USSR itself continues to manufacture 
all sizes, striving after economic self-sufficiency 
in all spheres of industry). 


East.Germany has become the USSR’s most 
important economic workshop, nearly twice as 
important as Czechoslovakia. It also ranks 
second after the USSR as China’s most important 
source of industrial supplies. East Germany im- 
ports raw materials from, and exports electrical 
and other machinery, precision and optical instru- 
ments and capital goods to the Communist 
States; in 1956, the value of these exports was 
£250 million. A reunited Germany's biggest 
volume of trade with any one country would be 
the USSR, which would account for 12 to 13 per 


cent., and China and the satellites would bring 
the total up to 17 per cent. or more. 

The USSR’s planners have assigned to East 
Germany the role of chief supplier of chemicals, 
which are scheduled ultimately to constitute one- 
third of its total national production; and the 
Buna synthetic rubber plant at Halle is to become 
the world’s biggest producer of carbide. East 
Germany’s rolling-stock factories will be the sole 
sources of specialised waggons inside the Com- 
munist bloc, exclusive of the USSR. 

Under whatever circumstances the USSR might 
agree to the reunification of Germany, therefore, 
it would be an essential condition that the present 
volume and kinds of exports and imports between 
Germany and the Communist States should not 
merely be continued at existing levels, but ex- 
panded in accordance with Moscow’s plan. At 
first sight this seems a reasonable condition which 
West Germany need not hesitate to accept. The 
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DECEMBER 14, 1833 
AN inquest was held on Saturday, in the House of 
Correction, on the body of William Early, aged 
thirty-two. About half-past twelve in the morning, 
the deceased was working on the tread-mill, when 
he suddenly fell upon the stage lifeless. The surgeon, 
on being called in, found him quite dead. His liver 
was in a dreadful state, and it appears that he was a 
confirmed sot. About half an hour after he had been 
set to work on the mill, he said to a fellow-prisoner, 
“The wheel gives it me here,” pointing to his 
stomach, Verdict—“Died by the visitation of God.” 
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difficulty is that the West German authorities 
take it as axiomatic that reunification is only 
feasible within the framework of a free economy 
—which, of course, subjects production to the con- 
trolling power of consumer demand; this would 
dislocate any allocations of men and materials 
made in Moscow. 

The West Germans point out, too, that there 
cannot be two currencies inside one country. 
They assume that the West German will super- 
sede the East German Mark; for if two rival 
currency systems existed, governed by different 
credit policies and techniques, reunification would 
not be genuine. Before the Soviets could accept 
this, however, they would have to consider its 
repercussions, ideological and economic, on their 
other satellites. No one doubts that the satellites 
would hail a reunification which removed East 
Germany’s economy from. Moscow's control as 
‘liberation’-—a risk which the revolts in Berlin, 
Warsaw and Budapest suggest that the Soviets 
dare not face. 

And what about reunited Germany's relations 
with the European Common Market (and eventu- 
ally, perhaps, a Free Trade Area)? The addition 
of East Germany’s resources to the Common 
Market would be a long-term asset, but in the 
short run would upset the careful balance of ad- 
vantages and sacrifices worked out in the Treaty 
of Rome. If East Germany were cut off from 
her Eastern sources of raw materials and export 
markets, she would initiate overnight structural 
economic. changes in the Common Market, 
whereas the Rome Treaty provides for the 
gradual reallocation of capital, labour and re- 
sources over a period of fifteen years. 

But if East-Germany’s present trading con- 
nections with the Communists were maintained, 
what of the entry into the Common Market 
countries, via East Germany, of goods manu- 
factured in the USSR, the satellites or China? 
One of France’s most passionate objections to 
the Free Trade Area springs from her contention 
that it will, in practice, be impossible to stop 
unfair competition from foreign goods entering, 
through it, into the Common Market. There 
would be an explosion of French wrath at the 
prospect of competition from the USSR, the 
satellites and China (especially as the Communist 
States might, if they were allowed the oppor- 
tunity, use exports from time to time with malice 
aforethought, in order to upset the West). 

Finally, how would a reunited Germany inside 
the Common Market look to the Soviets? Supra- 
national institutions are to control the Common 
Market and, if a Free Trade Area is achieved, 
its policies, too, will be co-ordinated with those 
of Europe as a whole. Would not the USSR fear 
that a reunited Germany integrated with six (and 
closely co-ordinated with eleven other) European 
nations would constitute an altogether too 
formidable neighbour? 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the ~ 
USSR would insist. that a reunited Germany 
should continue its present trade with the Com- 
munist countries, with definite guarantees as to 
volume, content and rate of expansion; and with- 
draw from the Common Market. The first would 
create immense, though not insoluble, economic 
problems for Germany and for Europe; the 
second would liquidate the outstanding aim of 
post-war Franco-Germany policy. 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the electrical industry which is so closely concerned with 
modern production in all its forms is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be prominent in our picture. We take pride 
in our share in this, and indeed in every other kind of industrial enterprise, but 
our part is primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 
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Hooked 


By MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


MAN who joins the Navy at sixteen will be 
A over twenty-six before he can afford to regret 
it; nine years is now the minimum term of service 
for which a sailor can engage, and time served 
as a junior (under eighteen) is not reckonable. 
Now if this young man decides after a year or so 
in the service that he does not like his job, that 
the life does not suit him, there is nothing he can 
do about it save to desert or to sit back for ten 
frustrating years and await his release. A docu- 
ment he signed at eighteen, impulsive and inexperi- 
enced, is binding. 

It is a fact that.a good many men who have 
signed for regular engagements do not like the 
Navy and feel they could do better elsewhere. it 
is both easy and mistaken to dismiss this, as do 
many senior officers, as. a ‘barrack-room grouse,’ 
a spontaneous unthinking reaction to be scorned. 
Many of the dissatisfied have intelligence, energy 
and ability that is not being exploited in the ser- 
vice; many are family men who want to settle 
down. 

They can, it is true, 
apply to purchase a dis- 
charge, but the odds are 
against this being granted 
unless a man has less than 
three years left to serve or 
can produce a valid rea- 
son, normally of a com- Ft 
passionate nature, for 
wanting to leave. The cost 
varies inversely with the 
length of time already ww” 
served, and from six to 
nine years it is a hundred 
pounds—in many cases 
prohibitive. When this 
high new rate was introduced in August, 1957, the 
Admiralty also announced a consequent easing of 
the restrictions applying to this form of discharge; 
but this seems to have had little effect, for still 
there are more unsuccessful than successful 
applicants. 

Consider, then, the man who has not ‘bought 
himself out,’ and who leaves the service, as a 
majority do, after his initial engagement. If he is 
lucky he has learned a trade. If he has not he 
must begin a new career at an age when most 
people would be starting to derive some financial 
benefit from the experience or apprenticeship of 
their early twenties. He cannot expect a large 
wage, and he probably has a family to support. 
Had he been able to quit the service five years 
earlier he could by now have achieved a sound 
and comfortable position. Many, indeed, find 
their age too great a handicap and, unable to find 
a good job ‘outside,’ re-enlist. Back in the fold, 
they pay dearly for their waywardness, entering at 
one rank lower than that in which they left. A 
petty officer, for instance, would rejoin as a lead- 
ing hand and go near the bottom of the roster 
for advancement, which in some branches may 
mean a wait of up to three or four years before 
he regains his former seniority. 

li is fantastic that a contract entered into in a 
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flush of enthusiasm at sixteen or eighteen should 
be so irrevocable as to shape and often ruin a 
man’s entire subsequent career; especially since 
the sanctity of the agreement is by no means 
mutual and the Admiralty can, at any time, ter- 
minate the man’s engagement and discharge him, 
‘services no longer required.’ 

One man told me that when he was eighteen 
he had ‘a craze’ for the Navy so strong that, 
irresponsibly, he signed for twelve years. Now, 
four years later, he wanted to get married, but 
felt he could not do so while he was liable to spend 
anything up to two years at a stretch away from 
home. (In this respect he was more conscientious 
than most. The service offers attractive financial 
inducements to married men—that is why so 
many sailors marry young and why so nmany of 
their marriages collapse.) By denying himself the 
traditional naval relaxation of continuous exces- 
sive drinking, he had managed to save enough 
money to buy a discharge; but his application was 
refused because he had 
more than three years to 
serve, and he is still a re- 
luctant, unmarried sailor. 

The fact that such stern 
and morally dishonest 
measures are deemed 
necessary to hold men in 
the Navy is an admission 
that there is something 
seriously wrong with its 
administration. The petty 
reforms that have been 
made so far do no more 
than scratch at the sur- 
face of the problem. 
No amount of bedside 
lamps, foam mattresses or choices of dinner 
can compensate a man for having to spend 
nine years of his life in a job and under con- 
ditions for which he has neither a liking nor an 
aptitude. 

For these reasons the naval engagement struc- 
ture needs reviewing. A sensible policy would be 
to allow any man to withdraw from his obli- 
gation, with nothing to pay, at twenty-one or 
after two or three years’ service, by which time 
he should know whether it is or is not the life 
for him. The risk that costly training will thereby 
be wasted applies equally to many civilian trades 
and will have te be taken—a dissatisfied man must 
anyway be of limited value, and the Army and 
the Air Force have found their three-year engage- 
ments an economic proposition. Moreover, given 
a little better treatment and certain elementary 
reforms of procedure—the modification, for in- 
stance, of boring and futile ceremonial parades— 
there is every reason to believe that a majority 
would decide to stay on for a naval career. 
After all, as a memorable commander told us 
soon after we joined, ‘Not only are you getting 
the finest life a chap can lead, but you're getting 
paid for it, too.’ 

‘And like it,’ he might have added, ‘because 
you're stuck with it.’ 
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Act now 


lf you wish to open a subscription. to the 
Spectator as your Christmas Gift to your 
friends, the time to do so is now. For.with only 
two weeks to go we shall not find it easy to 
send the first copy to arrive by Christmas if 


you delay. 


Now consider this offer— 


You may send the Spectator to your 
friends anywhere in the world by surface 
mail for a year (52 issues) for 25s. ( $4.00 
from Canada or the U.S.A.). 


Although no limit is placed on the number of 
subscriptions that may be opened, we ask you 
not to make a gift of the paper to people known 
to be regular readers already. 


An attractive greeting card will be sent to 
friends explaining that the Spectator comes from 
you as a gift. 


An order form is printed below, but if you 
prefer not to cut your copy a letter will suffice. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.|. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift 
to my friends listed below. 


lenclose £ : s. d. 
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“Nuclear Fission’ by Roy Nockoids 


This is your world 


A bombarding neutron strikes an atom of uranium. The nucleus splits, energy is released, and 
more neutrons shoot off, each capable of splitting another nearby atom. This is the chain reaction 
of nuclear fission. This is a source of unlimited power which is beginning to revolutionise the 
world in which you live. 

Fifty years of scientific research have culminated in one of man’s greatest achievements. The 
story is told in a brilliant 16mm colour film produced by Mullard Limited in conjunction with the 
Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. 

This film—part of Britain’s contribution to a co-production scheme initiated by the Western 
European Union—is available on hire or loan to industrial organisations and government and 
educational establishments. For further information write to the address below. 


Mullard 


Mullard Ltd, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 


i2, 1958 
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Forum 
‘DISC JOCKEYS 
should be more 
like teachers, 
and __ teachers 
should be more like disc jockeys,’ 
said Mr. Groombridge. Pupils 
should be taught to appreciate 
what was good in all kinds of 
music. In the cosy twilight of the National Film 
Theatre, the Joint Council for Education through 
Art was holding a Forum on Jazz, Pop, Folk and 
Education. 

Mr. A. L. Lloyd, looking more like a well- 
established solicitor than a wandering minstrel, 
purled jolly little ditties about whales-ahoy and 
gipsies-o. 

Johnny Dankworth talked about jazz with an 
easy, persuasive charm that contrasted with the 
neurotic insistence of his saxophone playing. 

At midday cold snacks were on sale in the un- 
heated riverside cafeteria. As they queued, the 
party from the Camberwell Jazz Club, dressed in 
Italian-cut jackets shot with lurex, were not 
enthusiastic. ‘’Cept with Johnny Dankworth; 
that’s what the boys ‘ave come for, innit?’ The 
boys nodded silent agreement. They hadn't 
thought a lot of Mr. Lloyd. ‘It wasn’t our kinda 
music. I mean, you like, well, what you like.’ 

Two men drifted in from the riverside terrace. 
With sad, immobile faces they sat together at the 
piano on the raised platform, rolled cigarettes 
drooping from the corners of their inexpressive 
mouths. With Beckett-like purposelessness they 
played ‘Chopsticks, ‘How much is that Doggy in 
the Window?’ and the ‘Dead March’ from Saul 
and wandered out into the midday fog. 

‘Well, Dankworth’s the draw really,’ said the 
bearded student from the Tech. He toyed with his 
flabby lettuce leaf. ‘That ’n being nothing much 
to do on a Sunday.’ 

The bright sixth-form girls from the comprehen- 
sive school said that at the end of term they were 
allowed to take their own jazz records to music 
classes. ‘The teacher lets us play them for a bit 
and then she gets tired of it and puts on something 
of her own—Grieg or something.’ They didn’t see 
much point in playing jazz at school. ‘After all, 
there’s our own time for that. We like that kind 
of music and our teachers don’t, I s’pose.’ 

At question time a man who went to jazz clubs 
in the week and sang in a church choir on Sunday 
asked what arguments were to be used to persuade 
children that one piece of music was better than 
another. Mr. Groombridge said it was difficult. So 
often an argument on this subject came to a halt 
with the parties agreeing that they had different 
standards. 

‘And of course,’ he added, ‘the philosophers are 
still arguing about the problem of Value in Art.’ 





Or against ’em 

THE SPACE-GoD was ‘At Home’ appropriately 
enough at Olympia. The neo-Greek names were 
embossed on his altars—Solartron, Powers- 
Samas, Leo and Pluto. His images winked and 
flickered and clicked while all round his pin- 
striped familiars hovered with floppy hair and 
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Roundabout 


pencils poised ready to broach a couple of differ- 
ential equations with any worshipper unwary 
enough to come too near, at the Electronic Com- 
puter Exhibition. 

Computors have taken the donkey work out 
of calculation, industrial planning and income- 
tax assessment. There are machines which absorb 
data, ruminate over it a while and then snap back 
with a complete plan of action in a matter of 
minutes. They provide everything a boss could 
want except an excuse to stay late at the office. 
In a small pit ‘Pluto’ was being put through its 
paces. Electric impulses, shown by coloured 
lights, shivered through.all its parts, along its 
tubes and up into weird control towers. Around 
a rail a dozen people watched and listened to a 
commentary with white telephones in their hands 
as though taking part in an electronic seance. 

For light entertainment a small-scale oracle 
called ‘Deuce’ was answering questions with the 
aid of a mate in Stafford. Questions were punched 
out on cards, transmitted and replies returned 
before one had time to furrow a brow. However, 
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“Deuce’s’ scope is a bit limited. He can only deal 
with subjects he has been mugged up on like 
cricket or factorisation. Someone quipped that 
asking it ‘How many beans make five’ might 
paralyse the power lines of half England. Nearby 
a computer about the size of a Wurlitzer was 
laboriously counting up to fifty like a retarded 
schoolchild. A man looked on at it with just that 
mixture of pride and chagrin with which Baron 
Frankenstein might have regarded a slightly 
botched monster. 

The people there seemed to be divided into 
two sections—those who looked blank but sym- 
pathetic; and the others who spoke knowingly of 
transceivers, output, input and magnetic tape and 
seemed quite capable of having knocked up a 
boy robot in their backyards. A group of Rus- 
sians were there from the Moscow Academy, 
looking quite American in their grey flannel, and 
expressing what sounded like interest through a 
flurry of thick consonants and comedy-sketch 
vowels. Some machines throbbed and hummed 
while others stood quiet and brooding as though 
engaged in some plotting on their account against 
Life As We Know It. Though the experts hastened 
to assure everyone that computers really can’t 
think. 


Sophisticating the Stalls 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Grass is Greener. (St. Mar- 
tin’s.) 
One of the traditional roles of 
comedy in the British theatre is 
to sophisticate the bourgeoisie. 
‘= In the 1660s and as in the 1920s, 
Mr. Congreve and Mr. Coward 
dished out the comeuppance to 
the up-and-coming middle classes of their time. 
Their dirty jokes had social double entendres be- 
cause they were meant to soften the hard-faced 
men and brighten up their dowdy women. Until 
the two Mr. C’s made wives-out-of-law as funny 
as mothers-in-law, adultery had been no laughing 
matter except in Court circles. Under the Puritans 
it carried the death penalty; under the Victorians 
it was punished by exile. 

Mr. Coward has now retired from his well-paid 
Emily Post as chief sophisticator. But a new and 
coarser generation has grown up who can afford 
dinner jackets, orchestra stalls and warm double 
gins in the interval. Mr. Hugh Williams seems to 
be their new guide through the jerry-built 
labyrinths of expense-account society. The task of 
bear-leader is less dangerous in 1958. He no longer 
dares to enrage and offend and provoke his pros- 
perous audiences. Basically insecure and guilty 
about their role in society, they are searching for 
the comedy of reassurance. They want to be 
flattered and ingratiated by the moral support of 
the half-crown aristocracy. In The Grass Is 
Greener, Mr. Williams serves up the ideal after- 
dinner tranquilliser in a coroneted pill case. 

As part-author and male star, he has tailored 
the part to himself and himself to the part. He is 
the Earl of Ryle, with patches of grey at his hand- 
some temples and patches of leather at his well- 
cut elbows. He is down to his last butler. His wife 


grows mushrooms in the wineless cellars. And the 
hordes of democracy tramp his corridors photo- 
graphing each other in front of the Velasquez. 
Socially, he is still a couple of rungs above his 
patrons, economically he has been reduced to the 
same bracket. But he is accessible. And when he 
makes their sort of jokes about the obscurity of 
angry young playwrights, the vulgarity of televi- 
sion, the naiveté of rich American tourists, the 
bad menners of litter-dropping trippers, they feel 
safe and cosy again. Naturally this kind of comedy 
must have some kind of teeny-weeny shock to 
their respectability. So the Countess—played by 
Celia Johnson in her familiar role as the tragic 
Minnie Mouse figure—turns out to be too acces- 
sible. She runs off to London in the first act with 
an American millionaire, only to rediscover in 
the second act that kind hearts and simple 
faith can be found with coronets and Norman 
blood. 

The appeal of The Grass ls Greener is, of course, 
not quite so crude as its skeleton would suggest. 
Mr. Williams is as smooth as velvet, pouring out 
his jokes with the unobtrusive dignity of an old 
retainer filling up the port glasses after dinner. And 
he manipulates the prejudices of his audience with 
considerable psychological subtlety—for instance, 
the Earl’s smouldering resentment at his wife’s 
infidelity only bursts into flame when he discovers 
that she is returning to him with a mink coat. To 
steal a woman is free enterprise, but to buy her 
is vulgar trade. There are many funny lines, and 
some ingeniously entertaining tricks of plot and 
production, which make the play worthy of respect 
as a smooth professional job. 

Apart from Hugh Williams as the Earl, and 
Moray Watson as the young don turned butler, the 
play is not comfortably cast. Joan Greenwood's 
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many admirers apparently delight in her vest- 
pocket Tallulah act. Personally, her endless 
gurglings, purrings and posturings seem to me to 
have the embarrassing cuieness of a clockwork 
kitten about to run down. Neither Celia Johnson 
as the Countess nor Edward Underdown as the 
American millionaire convinced me that they 
could fall in love at first sight. Miss Johnson was 
almost a parody of herself from Brief Encounter 
—those slowly widening doll’s eyes, that tremor 
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of the epiglottis, that sudden cat’s cradle of the 
elegant fingers, that burst of cocktail-party gaiety 
were all just that little beat out of synchronisation 
with the emotion which should have been driving 
them from within. Mr. Underdown, too, should 
have been as gay and nimble and twinkling as 
Cary Grant out on a spree. Instead, bowed per- 
haps under the burden of an assumed accent, he 
was as stiff-jointed and wooden-featured as a 
marionette from a damp cupboard. 


Stout Parties and High Living , 


By KENNETH J. 


Last week Sir Kenneth Clark 
very nearly defined good taste 
as the taste of a bottle of stout. 
In his one-man ITV show Sir 
Kenneth used the minimum of 
props (two furnished rooms, 
some pottery and a few fabrics) 
and the maximum of tact in 
explaining just what good taste was not. ‘It is not 
this,” he said, as he stepped into a white and 
elegant room, with spindly furniture, simple 
shapes and the hallmark of the glossy magazine; 
‘I couldn't open a bottle of stout in such a place.’ 
This was good, esoteric stuff. You had to know 
quite a lot about design to know why a bit of 
Restrained Contemporary was being attacked; 
and you had to know even more about Sir Ken- 
neth to know that he didn’t really mean that a 
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bottle-opener was the key to good design. After 
he had confused the argument a little by relaxing 
in a poor man’s version of Lily Langtry'’s drawing- 
room, and claiming that this was both bad taste 
and suitable for stout parties, he defined taste as 
a highly personal thing—something that had noth- 
ing to do with being well born or liking good 
paintings; something that could even be improved, 
as the Government had realised when they set up 
the Council of Industrial Design. And then, with 
a slickness that deceived the mind, he disappeared 
from view-—without giving us his own interpreta- 
tion of a room furnished in good taste. 

This was a clever way of dealing with a tricky 
subject. But it was entertainment for the con- 
verted. You can never really tell a mass audience 
what good taste is. The best you can hope for is 
that it won’t turn round, when you've finished talk- 
ing about design, and ask you who you think you 
are anyway. And that, I’m sure, is a question no 
viewer wanted to ask the amiably dogmatic Sir 
Kenneth. 

It is, however, a question that has been asked 
recently by the inhabitants of a Middlesex suburb 
of characterless respectability. ‘Who,’ the cry has 
gone up in Boston Manor, ‘do They think They 
are?’ In this case They are assumed to be a set 
of dictators who intend to knock down all the 
rows of pretty little semi-dets and put up high 
buildings instead. The fear of Them has been so 
great that the price of house property in the area 
has trembled and the Middlesex County Council 
has consulted its planning committee to find out 
what They are up to. 


In fact They are a group of architects who have 
produced a purely academic exercise showing how 
a ‘living suburb’ could be built in place of a life- 
less one. These architects (Chamberlin, Powell and 
Bon, Graeme Shankland and Gregory Jones) 
wanted to demonstrate the futility of living in a 
place like Boston Manor—a place where nothing 
is done to bring to life the waste land which could 
be a pleasant canal-side walk; a place from which 
residents plunge daily into the eastward-tunnelling 
trains and into the dangerous streets of the nearest 
shopping centres. They wanted to show that many 
more people could be accommodated in the same 
suburb, and yet be provided with employment, a 
covered shopping precinct, roof gardens, lakes 
in fact everything that would make for civilised 
living. They chose Boston Manor largely because 
this is an area with a lot of wasted space, The vast 
sidings and sheds used by London Transport for 
tube trains could be covered in and built on. 
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This scheme for a high suburb was published in 
Architecture and Building, but it first hit the pub- 
lic in a film and an interview on the BBC’s televi- 
sion feature Monitor. Television producers are 
always saying that architecture cannot come 
across on the small screen. Nancy Thomas’s film, 
prepared with Graeme Shankland and Peter 
Chamberlin, proved them wrong. It was a 
cleverly edited series of shots of the hazards and 
dreariness of suburban life, the sketch proposals 
for the ‘living suburb’ and—most important of all 
—examples of planning (both in this country and 
abroad) of the kind that are incorporated in the 
Boston Manor scheme. Even mothers-in-law— 
and Monitor's chief, Huw Wheldon, tells me he 
likes to please them—would have been convinced 
that planning is something that really happens, if 
they had seen the delightful shots of Vallingby 
(Stockholm’s suburb) and the fabulous Roehamp- 
ton estate, designed by the LCC architects’ 
department. 


Incidentally, anyone who scoffs at the idea of 
‘urban renewal,’ as proposed in the Boston Manor 
scheme, should be whisked off on a car tour of 
Roehampton. This estate, with its high ‘point’ 
blocks, its tall, thin slabs of flats and its liberal 
sprinkling of more conventional housing, should 
be approached across Richmond Park. This is 
what our city’s surroundings ought to look like. 
If we rebuilt upwards in this way (and this is 
happening in east London) then we could afford 
more space for landscaped parkland. But what, 
you will cry, about the Englishman’s traditional 
garden? Before you bemoan its passing, take a 
main-line train in any direction from central Lon- 
don and have a look at the urban-dwellers’ gar- 
dens. If you find many that are not slag heaps 
you probably have quite a good argument against 
building high. But don’t forget that in a scheme 
like the Boston Manor project 50 per cent. of the 
dwellings would have gardens. And don’t forget 
that there is always a fight for the top flats in any 
new scheme. 

Of course, if you are a confirmed roses-round- 
the-door type you don’t have to panic about these 
excellent urban plans. There will always be room, 
unfortunately, for your spec-built horror. Or, if 
you like an architect-designed house but want it 
off the peg, you will soon be able to choose it from 
Ideal Home magazine’s pattern book. The pub- 
lishers of the magazine have joined with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in organising a com- 
petition for small house designs. The winning 
plans will get a lot of publicity, and the architec- 
tural profession seems quite pleased about the 
whole thing. I suppose anything that encourages 
the use of architects in the design and construction 
of mass architecture is commendable, and even 
revolutionary. But if the assessors are practical 
men they will surely choose the least imaginative 
schemes, in the hope that these will be acceptable 
to building societies, who regard any innovation, 
however technically sound, as ‘eccentric.’ 

If the thirty published designs are really selected 
for their boldness and imagination, then Odham’s 
will have done for housing what the Sunday Times 
is to do for Trafalgar Square. This newspaper’s 
competition for an extension to the National Gal- 
lery may well put a half-Nelson on the Govern- 
ment when an architect is to be chosen for the site 
it has reserved. The assessors are to be Sir William 
Holford and Peter (Boston Manor) Chamberlin 
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(as well as Sir Philip Hendy), so it is unlikely that 
the mock-classical boys, who would love to put a 
dreary view-stopper in the north-west corner of 
the Square, will get a look in. It has been said 
that no really eminent architect could afford to go 
in for this competition. Although the first award, 
of £2,500, sounds generous, a detailed job would 
take several months to do. But I hear that the 
competition will be for ideas rather than for 
detailed work. So the prize should be an incentive 
to top architects. 


Music 
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Let us hope they give a broad hint to the 
Government that Trafalgar Square should not be 
completed by a stuffed shirt in a classical strait- 
jacket. Before long broad hints will also be needed 
down the road,,in Westminster, where a view of 
the Abbey from Central Hall has been reprieved 
by the Government's decision not to go ahead with 
its municipal-classic Colonial Office. Presumably 
something must be built here. Could it be, as the 
Architect's Journal has suggested, a two-storey 
garage with a roof garden? 


Requiem for a Myth 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


For those who had ears to hear, 
a great and scandalously mis- 
judged masterpiece was per- 
formed at the Festival Hall last 
week. ‘If I were threatened with 
the destruction of everything I 


A}, 
| have written, save one work,’ 
wrote Berlioz at the end of his 


career, ‘it would be for the Messe des Morts that 
I should demand reprieve.’ And, in the close 
season for The Trojans, and with Faust considered 
suitable only for the provinces, we may well agree 
with him. 

Yet when it was all over and the last mutterings 
of those ghostly drumbeats had died away, the 
crabbed old fallacies—‘genius without talent, 
‘marvellous ideas miserably developed, ‘ridiculous 
and sublime by equal turns’—lifted their manhole 
covers and crawled shamelessly out of hiding as 
if nothing had happened. We were back where we 
started. The myth—born of the fatal union of 
Berliozian originality with Parisian frivolity, 
nurtured on conservatoire obscurantism and 
educated at the school of Wagner—still stalks 
across Our consciousness. 

Last week’s performance at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society's concert has come in for some 
hammering. Yet, though superficially disappoint- 
ing, it was a blow for the cause. Admittedly the 
acoustics of the hall do not know what to make 
of the Tuba Mirum and its distant choirs of brass 
calling from the corners of the world, or those 
strange chords in which flutes and trombones 
hang suspended across vast gulfs of space and 
time. Admittedly the London Philharmonic Choir 
are a shadow of what they once were (though they 
did not do badly on one hour's full rehearsal with 
the conductor). And Sir Thomas Beecham was, for 
him, withdrawn and circumscribed. There were 
rousing moments, but one missed the sheer physi- 
cal quality of such strokes as the sudden, terrifying 
eruptions of timpani in the second half of the 
Lacrymosa. 

But in a deeper sense all this is irrelevant. What 
mattered was first that the work was heard at all, 
and secondly that Beecham’s interpretation 
explained far more than it left unsaid. A brash, 
extravert performance of the Requiem gets 
nowhere; on the contrary, it seems to prove the 
detractors’ points for them. Some conductors, like 
a man accidentally dropping a lighted match into 
a box of fireworks, put all they have into the open- 
ing fanfare—a splendid blaze, but over, so to 
speak, in a flash. No one has denied Berlioz a 


certain talent for the spectacular. But in playing 
down the more obvious effects (though by that I 
do not mean that they are not primarily musical 
effects) Beecham did the composer a kind of ser- 
vice : he revealed the beauty and sustained musical 
quality of the work as a whole. 

For the Requiem, considered as it is and with- 
out prejudice, makes nonsense of the academic 
parrot-cry about Berlioz’s unevenness. It is only 
uneven in the sense that Kanchenjunga is lower 
than Everest. Only in the light of his own most 
dazzling inventions do Berlioz’s works (allowing 
for the proportion of poor stuff that all composers, 
except Mozart, are inevitably guilty of) fall short 
of excellence. What single movement by any other 
romantic composer, Verdi included, could stand 
without paling beside the Lacrymosa, a movement 
which is unexcelled in force and originality of 
ideas, mastery of construction and formidable 
aptness of dramatic illustration (the whole human 
race seems to stream past in panic-stricken lamen- 
tation). Yet the Offertorio which follows, with its 
long, sinuous melodic lines restlessly searching 
about a never varying three-note figure in the 
chorus, does not suffer by comparison. 

The Requiem, in fact, is (with one exception) a 
consistent, homogeneous work. It therefore dis- 
poses of another canard—Berlioz the inspired 
savage, who is memorable by accident and whose 
art is as likely to plunge into abysses of banality 
as to stumble on a blinding moment of truth. The 
structure bears abundant evidence of the care and 
nice judgment of its creator, and none at all of 
reckless enthusiasm and hit-or-miss methods. In 
the balancing of numbers, the delicate economy 
of the huge forces involved and the frequent use 
of recurring musical themes, it is obvious that 
Berlioz knew very well what he was about. 

Nor is the shaping of the individual numbers 
any less assured. Take the Tuba Mirum—notor- 
ious as an apotheosis of noise, a tumult which in 
raising the roof raises the eyebrows of the bland. 
But forget about the Last Trump for a moment if 
you can, pedants and worshippers of good taste; 
and note the skill with which Berlioz prepares his 
climax and then maintains it. The Dies Irz begins 
as a soft chant, modal in flavour, accompanied 
mainly by neutral woodwind tones; it is a sound 
‘old as man’s weariness,” impersonal, remote, oddly 
comforting. Without warning a rushing figure in 
chromatic thirds on the strings wrenches the music 
up a semitone. The Dies Ire returns, slightly 
quicker, more urgent, nearer home, with the 
march rhythm accentuated by double basses 
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pizzicato. Again, the jagged chromatic interrup- 
tion sends the key reeling upwards, this time a 
minor third. The tenor line breaks into agitated 
quavers. The terror is no longer distant but here 
and now; and when the brass enters, mirum 
spargens sonum, it is the fulfilment of a promise 
that has been presaged throughout 150 bars of 
slowly gathering tension. Or take the Rex Tre- 
mendze which, when played correctly Andante 
maestoso (as Beecham did), combines majesty, 
confidence, blaspheming fear and supplication 
(and incidentally a quotation from the Missa 
Solennis) into a coherent formal whole. 

In its musical style the Requiem is a Berliozian 
blend of the antique and the utterly personal new. 
There is, however, the one vexed question of the 
Sanctus. Whether it is insipid, or merely in a vein 
of French Catholic piety which is none the worse 
for one’s not being able to like it, I cannot for 
myself decide. The Hosanna is undeniably dull. 
Beethoven was also conventional at this point in 
the Mass, but with a purpose—to deepen the sur- 
rounding mysteries of the Sanctus and Benedictus. 
In Berlioz for once I can find no such purpose. 

But what other large-scale romantic choral~work 
is free from flaw? The comparative weakness of 
Verdi’s Sanctus is hidden under the panache of 
brass, double chorus and the lot, but it is there. 
That one movement apart, the Berlioz Requiem 
keeps to a wonderfully unbroken level of inspira- 
tion. This is something that cannot be proved; 
one can only feel and judge for oneself. My own 
view, for what it is worth (and formed only in 
the last year or two), is that the faults and banalities 
in Berlioz—the supposed uncouthness of his har- 
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mony, his perplexing melodic line, his ‘literary’ 
preoccupation, his apparently abrupt transitions 
—turn out, on deeper knowledge, to have been 
mere reflections of one’s own misunderstanding. 
All one needs, and what this long-suffering, mighty 
genius is still waiting for, are sufficient, and 
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accurate, performances by conductors who, like 
Beecham and a few others, have grasped the nature 
of his unique style. Listen often enough to Ber:ioz 
well played and the objections miraculously dis- 
appear, and one is left wondering how one could 
have been so blind. 


and pulled out a plum 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


tom thumb. (Empire.) — Bell, 

) Book and Candle. (Plaza.)— 
The Square Peg. (Gaumont.) 

CuristMas fare this week, two 

of the films at least as spangly 

and high-coloured as a Christ- 

mas tree, and a good bet for 

harassed parents with odd cor- 

ners of the holidays to fill. 

One small child’s opinion is worth that of fifty 
large critics on a film like tom thumb (director: 
George Pal; ‘U’ certificate), so I was lucky to 
find Sally, five-year-old daughter of one of my 
colleagues, on the farthest edge of the seat in 
front of me at the press show. And most of it 
she loved, aghast with excitement or lolling back 
in exhausted delight; but the villains scared her 
into fits, whereas to a mere adult they—and the 
animated tops—are the best thing.about it: Terry- 
Thomas, more outrageously gap-toothed than 
ever, and with the wickedest, slyest lot of nose- 
tapping you ever saw under a vast black hat, and 
Peter Sellers as one of his more rococo selves 
(one can hardly say impersonations), stuffed like 
a cumbrous bear into a great fur-collared over- 
coat and gazing out on the world with the only 
half-animate eye of the very, very stupid; three 
thoughts and four sentences each time behind his 
wily accomplice. When Beardsley was at his 
height someone said that everywhere you were 
pursued by Beardsley faces, and the same sort 
of thing, I find, is happening with Mr. Sellers: 
the man who comes to read the meter, the walrus- 
moustached bus conductor, the spry youth slicing 
the bacon—all look like emanations of him, if 
that is the word for it, so chameleonly has he 
infiltrated our everyday imagination (at least 
mine). Anyway, here he is, and tom thumb 
would be worth a visit for a sight of him, if for 
nothing else. 

But there is something else: animated toys 
dancing round the nursery floor when the 
grown-ups are out of sight, with a clockwork 
abandon that really seems to fit their material 
and mechanism: wooden toys dancing the way 
wood would dance if it could, tin soldiers behav- 
ing as mobile tin soldiers would behave, furry, 
feathery and even plastic creatures all with a 
suitable and credible way of bouncing and bump- 
ing: a repulsive rubber man moving in just 
the repulsive way you would expect rubber to 
move if it came alive, and even the doyen of the 
nursery, a dignified Chinaman with a weight to 
hold him solid, doing a sort of pegged-down 
version of a private and oriental-looking jive. 
Even a drawing jumps off the blackboard and 
dances alongside Tom (or tom), curling round 
sideways to show how even a drawing has, if not 
Quite three dimensions, at least two and a bit at 


such times, There are some pretty enough human 
dances as well, all Ivor Novello chorus clothes 
to a sound of a military band, but how can mere 
people fail to look tame beside a boy five inches 
tall and a chorus of stuffed rabbits? 

The trouble with this film is tom. Five inches 
tall he may be, and his size is very well arranged 
to show the giganticness of spoons and steps and 
fingers: when he stands between the bars of a 
child-sized cot they look like the pillars of the 
British Museum portico, when he drops a coin 
in a basin of his mother’s dough it seems like 
some tank in a factory making dog-biscuits or 
shampoo; and normal-sized people look gro- 
tesquely inflated when he sits on their hat brims 
or shoots wildly out of the way of their pounding 
feet. But the trouble is (and it just illustrates 
that odd way the films have of disregarding the 
facts of age I mentioned last week) that this 
tom isn’t a boy sent to comfort the childless 
woodcutter and his wife (Bernard Miles and 
Jessie Matthews), but, in the person of Russ 
Tamblyn, a young adult—an athletic youth made 
up to look boyish, but not even, in age and de- 
velopment, an adolescent, let alone a small boy 
to be rocked to sleep in a cot with lullabies and 
played with in a nursery full of toys. Every time 
Mr. Tamblyn’s manly voice (the one undiminished 
thing about him) rang out one felt a sense of 
incongruity: and one felt rather more than in- 
congruity when he was lifted tenderly in his 
mother’s enormous hands and admonished 
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in the tone one uses to a child of six. For there 
is all the difference in the world (as Swift has 
shown better than anyone: and Gulliver kept 
coming to mind) between a child among his 
elders and a grown man among giants; and this 
tom, for all the accident of size, is a grown man, 
unable to behave convincingly as either an adult 
or a child. 

Richard Quine is an amusing director, as 
opposed to a mere maker of amusing films: that 
is, he makes you smile with his direction, not just 
with his actors. His version of John van Druten’s 
Bell, Book and Candle (‘U’ certificate), about a 
coven of New York witches leading outwardly 
respectable lives, is best at its most fantastic, and 
has some good moments when we see the witchery 
in action: the spell being woven, the man falling 
under it, the witch and her familiar, a Siamese cat, 
looking almost identical in a shimmer of blue, 
black and silver. An agreeable and gay evening, 
if you aren't feeling too exacting and can sit 
through some uninspired patches and a number 
of unwitty lines; with four players, any of whom 
it would be worth a visit for, even if the other 
three weren't there: Hermione Gingold and Elsa 
Lanchester, Jack Lemmon and Ernie Kovaks. 
James Stewart and Kim Novak are teamed to- 
gether far more successfully, I would say, than 
they were as the unlikely couple—or rather 
triangle—in Vertigo. Miss Novak makes a rather 
fetching witch, and Mr. Quine has managed to 
liven her acting and even her presence up sur- 
prisingly: though nothing has indicated yet that 
the girl has the smallest gleam of humour. 

The Square Peg (director: John Paddy Car- 
stairs; ‘U' certificate): Norman Wisdom as a 
roadmender parachuted into German-occupied 
France to find the German general in charge there 
is his double. I am allergic to his usual roles, but 
liked his German general, and there is an unfor- 
gettable scene with Hattie Jacques, looking 
charmingly like everyone’s notion of a German 
opera singer, where the pair of them sing duets 
and end up roped and gagged by the general's 
double. 


The Lower Crust 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Nor long ago, a group of big 


bakers, smarting under the 
current criticism of flabby 
bread, got a_ public-relations 


firm to put on the usual kind 
of press shindig at the usual 
kind of smart hotel. Some bread 
was eaten; more drink was 
drunk; a baker in a big way of business said, in 
effect, that British bread was as good as it ever 
was and that the reason it wasn’t was public 
demand; that forty-two different kinds of bread 
were available, most of them crusty, but that 
everybody asked for‘sliced bread in a wrapper 
anyway. 

I have been trying some of the forty-two 
varieties. Most of them differ only in shape, and 
the loaf sold to me by my nearest branch of the 
multiple breadshops as ‘the crustiest in the shop,’ 
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appetising though it looked, was ‘crusty’ only in 
the mildest and most relative sense. Its crust 
bent but wouldn't break: an Italian girl, arrived 
recently from the most poverty-stricken part of 
the deep south, pulled a face at it, and said, 
‘English bread is too heavy and too soft.” 

The manageress of the shop has offered various 
explanations. I find it difficult to swallow her 
suggestion that English weather is damper than 
it used to be and the crust. soaks up the extra 
moisture in the air, even though the managing 
director of one of Britain's biggest bakeries echoed 
it, in a letter—and gave it a managing-directorial 
flourish by using the word ‘hygroscopic.’ But I 
was interested in one comment she made, that all 
bread these days was ‘underbaked, because the 
harder the bake the lower the weight and the 
Weights and Measures Inspector had to be 
guarded against. 
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Why, then, I asked, didn’t the baker put in 
more dough in the first place? Too expensive, 
she said. Yet bakers are prepared to go to the 
expense of what they call ‘enriching’ their bread 
with what the public-relations’ handout calls 
‘best quality fat’ and ‘milky nutriments’ (without 
specifying whose fat or what milky nutriment). 
When | told the managing director that a small 
baker near by, who bakes on the premises, can 
sell me a loaf that is demonstrably crustier than 
any of those out of his multiple shops, he 
answered that ‘the richer type of dough used’ 
by his own firm causes flabbiness in crust; that 
‘in all probability’ the loaf I bought at his branch 
shop was ‘several hours’ old after leaving the 
oven’; and that the loaf from the small baker 


| ‘would not suffer from similar disadvantages.’ So 
| now you know: if you want a good crusty loaf, 


avoid ‘enriched’ loaves and buy where the bread 
is baked. 
* * * 

A last word—that is, if I can keep off this 
hobby-horse!—a Kirkcaldy correspondent writes 
that whereas the usual complaint of the Scots is 
that we in the South say ‘English’ when we mean 
‘British, I reversed the process by damning 
British bread when I meant English. In Scotland, 


| she asserts, ‘there is an almost infinite variety 


of bread’; in Kirkcaldy, at least, all the local 
bakers bake their own loaves: they do not, like so 
many English bakers today, merely act as a 
‘front’ for a chain bakery. 

Whether this is true of other Scottish bakers, 
I do not know; but if it is, we-in the South can 
learn a lesson from them. 

* ~ + 


When I wrote the other day that current anti- 
freeze mixtures ‘do not differ substantially in 
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quality, coming as they do from Shell and ICI, 
and varying only in colour and price after passing 
through the hands of the dealers,’ I was thinking 
of those mixtures which are supplied by British 
manufacturers. | am indebted to Mr. Godfrey 
Owtram, of Chas. Page and Co. Ltd., for remind- 
ing me I should have mentioned the fact that some 
suppliers import their anti-freeze mixtures, or the 
materials from which they are compounded, from 
abroad. On the respective merits of the various 
brands offered I am not competent to judge; but 
my original point holds—that it was healthy com- 
petition between the various firms concerned 
which brought the retail price tumbling down. 
* * % 

Since I last wrote here about the British United 
Provident Association, which exists to help its 
subscribers to meet the expense of hospital and 
other medical treatments, it has announced an 
increase of half a million pounds in subscription 
income compared with the previous year. (I do 
not claim that all of it comes from readers of 
this column.) The BUPA now attracts more than 
£24 million in subscriptions and. pays out more 
than £2 million in claims. From January 1, the 
BUPA will offer an optional extension of its ser- 
vices. Until now, general-practitioner treatment 
has not been covered by the scheme. In future, 
under the ‘General Practitioner Scheme. sub- 
scribers (who now pay from £2 I5s. to more 
than £30 a year, according to age, number of 
dependants and scale of benefit, and can claim 
up to £225 or £750 a year) will be able to add 
either £2 10s. or £4 15s. to their subscriptions 
and claim up to another £50 or £80 a year if 
they have more than two visits a year to their 
private doctor or undergo minor operations 
under a local anesthetic performed by a.GP. 


A. 1. D. 


By MILES 


HE notion of artificial insemination arouses 
je strong and so mixed feelings in many 
people that a cool and detached look at it is always 
welcome. The author of an article in the Lancet 
comments that no couple would wish to have a 
child by artificial means if they could have it 
naturally; the demand for AID is limited by the 
fact that of the 8 to 9 per cent. of married couples 
who are subfertile, in one in ten only is the hus- 
band irremediably sterile. Fears that AID might 


| become widespread are therefore groundless. 


No exact estimate of the number of children 
born as a result of AID is possible. One doctor 
who has practised it for sixteen years has seen 
into the world sixty-five babies by this means, and 
there are probably no more than ten doctors in 
the country employing the method. The procedure 
has its greatest value for couples where the hus- 
band suffers from infertility, for which no treat- 
ment is possible, or when one or more babies have 
died from blood-incompatibility of the rhesus 
kind. Such marriages are as a rule stable. AID 
does not attract the frivolously-minded couple. 
Husband and wife must have agreed together that 
AID is the right course for them. The doctor who 
uses the procedure must interview both partners, 
and satisfy himself that the request comes from 
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both, and that a reasonable standard of living can 
be offered to the child: in a word, that the couple 
are ‘childworthy.’ 

The responsibility of the doctor is a heavy one, 
but experience suggests that it is no more so with 
AID. than with adoption, and perhaps less. How- 
ever, the doctor has the task of building up a list 
of donors, who should all be wel! known to him; 
plainly, they must be physically and mentally fit. 
It has been found that, though couples may show 
some interest at first in the characteristics of the 
donor, once a child is conceived and born no 
further reference is made to him, unless a second 
child is wanted, when parents almost always ask 
for the same donor. 

The bogey of intermarriage between half- 
brothers cad half-sisters as a risk of AID has 
been grossly exaggerated; it is certainly less than 
that of marriage between adopted or illegitimate 
siblings. A register of AID births, which would be 
open to inspection under proper safeguards, might 
be a valuable measure, though the administration 
of such a system would need careful planning. In 
a series of seventy cases in the author’s practice, 
only two have been lost sight of, and nearly a 
third have returned for further AID. The child- 
ren are reported as being healthy in every way. 
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One curious point is that although the children 
have some likeness to the donor, they come to 
resemble more nearly their mothers and ‘fathers,’ 
probably because of identification and the absorp- 
tion of habits and facial expression. The chief 
value of AID is that the family is, by its agency, 
enabled to-develop into a harmonious whole. 


& + + 


The Society for Psychosomatic Research (I can’t 
reproduce its elegant Greek monogram here) 
held its annual dinner last week at the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians: in Pall Mall: In choosing a 
guest of honour, the Society's Council went out- 
side the ranks of the medical profession, and 
invited Kurt Hahn, the celebrated educator and 
former headmaster of Gordonstoun. The central 


theme of his address was the function of educa- — 


tion in appealing to what he called the ‘good pas- 
sions’ in the young: he gave as an example the 
passion of rescue; as he said, the appeal to a boy 
“You are needed’ never fails. In a most moving 
address, he spoke of how the fullest health of 
body and mind could be promoted by a system 
that provided a constant urge to achievement. The 
system he had himself developed was directed to 
the building of character, and the growth of 
moral courage and physical endurance. The ex- 
perience of danger and stress, within supervised 
limits, was a challenge to the individual, and a 
stimulus to the realisation of resources that might, 
without this opportunity, remain hidden and 
unused. 

About the events of Notting Hill, he pointed 
out how useless it was to blame the convicted lads, 
or their parents; the responsibility rests with 
society itself, and its educational methods. If a 
creative outlet for the adventurous passions of 
youth had been provided, these outbursts of 
cruelty and violence might never have happened. 
Hahn is himself a fine example of youthfulness 
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and vigour. At seventy-two, he takes strenuous 
exercise every day; he tells me that the police, who 
were at first mildly surprised at his going for a 
run in St. James's at night, have now got used to 
it, and let him pass. 


* * * 


‘It was a great step in science when men be- 
came convinced that, in order to understand the 
nature of things, they must begin by asking, not 
whether a thing is good or bad, noxious or bene- 
ficial, but of what kind is it? and how much is 
there of it?’ So said J. C. Maxwell to the British 
Association. in 1871, and his words have been 
recalled by a Nigerian doctor in his study of 
colour prejudice in Britain. How much is there 
of it? . ; 

Dr. Onuigbo takes as his measuring rod one 
simple item of behaviour : the presence or absence 
of courtesy in the conductors of public-transport 
vehicles. In all, 500 journeys were made and three 
kinds of data were recorded: 408 cases in which 
both he -and a European passenger were 
courteously thanked in the acceptance of a fare; 
seventy-three cases in which neither was thanked; 
and nineteen cases in which a European was 
thanked, but he was not. Dr. Onuigbo quotes 
the comment of Lord Lytton that courtesy is a 
duty that public servants owe to the humblest 
member of the public. This social grace is, then, 
a dependable criterion for analysis of dis- 
criminatory behaviour. The number of times the 
author was not thanked for his fare, while. a 
European was, is not. statistically significant. In 
the second group of seventy-three cases a less 
objective observer might have suspected dis- 
crimination against himself. The Negro in 
Britain, says the author, may be prone to see 
discourtesy and aloofness where none is intended. 
This brief but elegant inquiry should help to 
reassure him. 


() Over to You, Mr. G. 


Dear Mr. Gravy or GRONG, 

The Editor, who seems a little out of sorts this 
morning, has just handed me your letter. You 
write: ‘I have been a reader of your excellent 
paper for several years, but must confess that I 
have grown weary of Strix.’ 

I am sorry to hear this, but not surprised. 
Whether you meant to do so or not, you gratified 
me by using ‘but’ instead of ‘and.’ I hope this 
was not a slip of the pen. It makes you sound 
ever so slightly disappointed or even taken aback 
by the weekly wave of ennui with which my 
writings now overwhelm you. Your revulsion has 
been a gradual growth. No doubt it was an 
inevitable one, but you did not recognise it as 
such from the first. Way back, your words imply, 
there was a time when, reading my stuff, you 
permitted yourself a smile. Perhaps you can still 
remember that distant Friday morning when, 
going up on the 8.45, Cooper remar’ ed what a 
crashing bore Strix was and old Benchgrass 
agreed with him. ‘Oh I don’t know,’ you said, 
‘I think he’s quite good, sometimes.’ They looked 
at you oddly. You had the uneasy feeling of 
having admitted to a taste which Top People 
simply did not have; it was as if you had said 


that you liked whelks, or admired Diana Dors. 
Remember? 

Perhaps you don’t. It was a long time ago. 
But I, sentimental fool that I am, like to dream 
of those vanished days when, alone in the lounge 
at ‘Ferndene,’ you put your feet up on the pouffe 
and read through the Spectator, Strix and all, 
without a single muttered imprecation. The 
steadily decreasing pleasure I gave you can have 
been, at its zenith, only mild; but perhaps the 
memory of it deterred you from calling the 
Spectator, in that letter to its Editor, ‘your other- 
wise excellent paper.’ I like to think that it did. 

Enough of these mawkish speculations. The 
question is: What is to be done about the objec- 
tion you have lodged? Three individuals are 
involved : you, the Editor, and I. 

To the Editor you recommend a course of 
action on which it is difficult, if not improper, 
for me to comment. Strix, you urge, should be 
got rid of and ‘his place filled by someone more 
of the calibre of Taper.’ Having consulted the 
dictionary, I should be the first to admit that 
both in. internal diameter and in weight of 
character, standing, importance the Scourge of 
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Westminster is streets ahead of Strix; but con- 
tributors of even half my colleague's calibre 
cannot be hired as easily as chorus girls for a 
pantomime, and it may therefore be some time 
before the Editor is in a position to implement 
your proposal. This leaves us—you and me— 
with the responsibility for working out some 
kind of modus vivendi for an interim period of 
unforeseeable duration. 

You indicate in only general terms the lines 
on which it might be possible for me to regain 
your approbation. It is the intermittent references 
to my private life—my tastes, my hobbies, my 
home, my children and my pets—which get you 
down. And not you alone; these matters, you 
write, ‘though no doubt of absorbing interest to 
perhaps one per cent. of your readers, leave the 
remaining ninety-nine per cent. quite unmoved.’ 
You seem to have found particularly obnoxious 
my revelation of the facts that I possess a ‘suit 
of evening dress’ and employ a game-keeper. 

I apologise, Mr. Grunz, for the tedium and 
irritation I have caused you. I assure you that 
my suit of evening dress is very old; so is my 
game-keeper. But this grovelling is getting us 
nowhere. I wish that you had made your require- 
ments a little clearer. 

Supposing you were a professional writer, how, 
I wonder, would you set about the task of tossing 
off an essay every week? The world is full of 
topics far more important and far more fascinat- 
ing than your own affairs; but could you 
guarantee to churn out fifty morceaux in a year 
without making any allusion to those affairs? I 
believe you would find it difficult. 

You might keep your record unblemished for 
several months, writing lucid, thought-provoking 


articles about the need for a Channel Tunnel, 


the future of zinc, the challenge of dry-rot, and 
the centenary of D. J. Endicott, who invented 
dog-tickets. But literature has never been satis- 
factorily insulated from life. Sooner or later a 
week would come when you would be tempted 
to hold over ‘Redenationalisation: Whither?’ 
and dash off a piece about the laughable mis- 
understanding which occurred when Cooper 
borrowed your mowing-machine on the evening 
of the whist-drive. For all your strength of 
character it would be the thin end of the wedge. 
Before you knew where you were people with 
illegible signatures would be writing to the 
Editor complaining that they had not the 
slightest wish to read about your bedsocks and 
implying that they had no time for people who 
wore bedsocks, anyway. 

So I fear that any promise I gave you to 
exclude totally my daily life from my weekly 
writings would be worthless; and it looks, there- 
fore, as if I am powerless to assuage the indigna- 
tion which caused you to write to the Editor, and 
with which I deeply sympathise. 

Of the three of us, only you are left in the 
hunt for a solution to the problem you have 
raised. I suggest that the initiative is still yours. 
If Strix is temporarily irremovable by the Editor 
and permanently irredeemable by his own efforts, 
surely the remedy for your sufferings lies in your 
own hands. These sufferings are after all self- 
inflicted. To procure instant relief all you need 
to do is to stop reading the horrid stuff written by 

Your obedient servant, 
STRIX 
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Johannesburg and then on to 
Perth for very little more than 
direct fare. First and tourist 
class on all services. 


Full stop-over facilities at 
all places shown. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The LCC Hugh Jenkins 
Wolfenden Debate 4 Michael Foot, 

Joyce Aspland, A. D. D. Broughton, MP 
Commercial Radio Kenneth Grenville Myer 
Spanning the Great Divide J. Golding 





Opium War Nicholas Milner-Gulland, 

J. P. Bardsley 
Shot in the Arm Francis J. A. Towsey 
Jazz Max Harrison 
Dale Carnegie Michael Adam 
Dear Money Charles Smith 
THE LCC 


Sir.—According to Taper the act of writing this 
letter to the Spectator and not only that, the fell 
deed of saying that I agree with a good deal of his 
amusing criticism, will bring down the wrath of God 
on my head, if not excommunication into outer 
darkness. I don’t believe it. 

This is the third time I have written to the press 
since I became a Labour member of the London 
County Council in May of this year. The first letter 
was to The Times, when I expressed views about 
London government which seem to be exclusive to 
myself but are not necessarily wrong for all that; 
secondly, to Tribune, disagreeing with a_ corre- 
spondent who felt that anyone who disagreed with 
the majority of his party should vote on the other 
side in Council; and now to the Spectator, telling 
Taper that it’s not so bad as he makes out, I hope. 

On the first occasion, the leadership expressed dis- 
pleasure and asked me to say I would not do it 
again. I said that I was very sorry to be a nuisance 
(and I mean that, for I have a sincere admiration 
for the County Hall leadership) but that I intended 
to go on writing to the press from time to time as, 
in spite of the lousy nature of most of it, the papers 
and journals I write to seem to print my letters, and 
anyway, good or bad, the press has an essential 
role to fill in the formation of public opinion in a 
democratic society. 

On the second occasion, the leadership recom- 
mended the LCC I abour Party to refer the matter to 
the London Labour Party Executive, and that’s where 
it rests at the moment. 

Now it’s true that the LCC Labour Party has long 
exercised a greater degree of restraint over its mem- 
bers than the Parliamentary Labour Party and, I 
believe, a greater degree of restraint than any other 
Labour Party in the country, but it must be admitted 
that for the most part the horses have not jibbed 
at the snaffle. But this year the increase in the size 
of the LCC majority has not only made greater 
freedom possible, it has also brought on a number 
of people who feel that they must occasionally exer- 
cise the limited right of dissent which is all that can 
reasonably be claimed if party government is to 
function. That right must be used with discretion, 
dut as it is an ingrained essential of social democracy 
(and is much more fundamental with us than with 
the Tories) there seems no reason to believe that the 
London and the National Executives of the Labour 
Party will decide that the LCC Labour Party is en- 
titled to insist upon restrictions greater than those 
generally applicable. 

It should not be lost sight of that under the 
‘oligarchy’ at County Hall Labour has given London 
extraordinarily good, efficient and clean government 
for many years. Tammany Hall should not be men- 
tioned in the same article with a group of people 
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whose only fault is that they are a little set in their 
ways and perhaps inclined to fear overmuch that 
newcomers will disturb the many fine things they 
are doing and upset the excellent arrangements they 
have made for so long for the good of London and 
of Londoners.—Y ours faithfully, HUGH JENKINS 


75 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road, SW15 


[Taper writes: ‘Mr. Jenkins is kind (how much 
politer these councillors are than those chaps across 
the bridge!). But I wish I could be as sanguine about 
his safety, with his name before the London Labour 
Party as insubordinate, as he is. Besides, why should 
his leaders “express displeasure” because he writes 
to the press or seek to extort from him promises 
thonourably refused) that he will not do it again? 
This has precious little to do with democratic govern- 
ment, for all Mr. Jenkins’s kissing of the rod.’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—No journal in Britain has established a higher 
reputation than the Spectator for the persistent 
advocacy of a humane administration of the law or 
the reform of inhumane laws. Last week, in his West- 
minster Commentary on the debate about the Wolfen- 
den recommendations concerning homosexuality, 
Taper matchlessly sustained that great tradition. He 
exposed the barbarism of the Bellengers and the hum- 
buggery of the Butlers. 

Imagine my shock, and I trust that of many other 
readers, when I read Pharos’s applause for the legisla- 
tion about the prostitutes on which Mr. Butler so 
boldly proposes to embark now that he has the full 
moral support of the Spectator as well as the Daily 
Sketch and the People. ‘If,’ says Pharos, ‘there is dirt, 
I prefer it swept under the carpet.’ 

The dirt in question is human, the carpet may be a 
prison cell. And those who are to be treated in this 
fashion will be at the mercy of the police in a sense 
which applies to no other citizens of this country. 

What on earth has happened to the Spectator? Why 
do you suddenly get down into the gutter with the 
guttersnipes exposed by Taper? Why must you strive 
to out-Bellenger Bellenger? Must we assume that you 
are in the pay of Butler? Or has Mr. John Gordon 
suddenly taken over the editorship of the paper?— 
Yours faithfully, MICHAEL FOOT 
222 The Strand, WC2 


[This letter is referred to in A Spectator’s Note- 
book.—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. R. Browning sur- 
prises me by omitting to suggest that homosexuals 
should be horse-whipped: this would have been in 
keeping with the rest of his letter. But perhaps I may 
attempt to deal rationally with his somewhat muddled 
thinking—and as a married woman I hope I may 
escape any suspicion of having a personal axe to 
grind. 

First of all, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the proposed amendment to the law was to cover 
private conduct between consenting adult males. If 
by removing the threat of prosecution we should be 
guilty of ‘mollycoddling’ them, then surely (to follow 
Mr. Browning’s line of thought to its logical con- 
clusion) we are at present also mollycoddling 
adulterers and those who choose to get drunk in the 
privacy of their own homes? So far as I know, a 
dipsomaniac cannot be forced even to take treat- 
ment, so long as he does not publicly annoy other 
people. 

Of course homosexual relationships are ‘unnatural,’ 
in the accepted meaning of the word—and so are 
a number of heterosexual practices which incur no 
legal penalty. But the amendment of the law would 
not take away from the individual member of society 
his right, based on conscience, religious convic- 
tions, etc., to adopt whatever personal attitude he 
wished to those who deviate from the norm. That 
is the privilege of us all—Mr. Browning included, 
of course, though’I hope he is mistaken in the belief 
that he is voicing the views of a great number of 
your readers. 

Finally, if they achieved nothing else, the imple- 
mentation of the Wolfenden proposals would at least 
remove the present unfair anomaly whereby 
Lesbians are guilty of no breach of the criminal 
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code, although, apart from the obvious physical 
difference, their behaviour is surely morally and 
psychologically parallel to that of their male 
counterparts.—Y ours faithfully, 
JOYCE ASPLAND 
Flat 7,65 Warwick Road, SW5 
* 
Sir,—If Mr. Jeremy Hardie wishes to be followed, 
he should not stumble carelessly at the first step, 
‘Apropos Taper’s unstinted praise of Dr. Houghton’s 
contribution ‘to the Wolfenden debate,’ he writes, 
and with that opening sentence implants prejudice 
in the minds of those who might have spared a 
fleeting moment’s thought for his opinion. 
Although Taper generously gave me credit for 
my approach to the problem and for the manner 
in which I addressed the House, he stinted his praise, 
I was sorry to notice, to the extent of making it 
clear that my argument had failed to convince him. 
On some future occasion, when Taper writes his 
commentary in words of one syllable and when my 
name is printed clearly thrice instead of only twice, 
maybe Mr. Hardie will be able to do better.—Yours 
faithfully, 
A. D. D. BROUGHTON 
House of Commons, SW1 


COMMERCIAL RADIO 

Sir,—In your issue dated December 5, Mr. Peter 

Forster writes : 

Equally much nonsense is talked about the 

BBC being uncommercial (as though In Town 
Tonight has not long been the outpost of com- 
mercial radio in this country .. .), or above 
trade (as though BBC Publications was not suc- 
cessfully in business to the tune of a million 
pounds’ profit a year)... . 

From which it seems that he thinks that all some- 

body has to do to‘appear in the In Town Tonight 

programme is to ring up and book the space, and 

from then on it is simply a matter of pounds, 

shillings and pence. 

There is not a word of truth in this, 

For ten years, up to the commencement of the 
present series, I assisted in the selection of people 
to appear in the programme, and when-some of them 
needed scripts I wrote them. I helped them through 
the ordeal of broadcasting, to overcome their 
natural nervousness of microphones (and later, when 
the programme was televised, of cameras) and made 
many friends, some of which I have today. During 
this whole period I knew of no case where a pay- 
ment was made in cash or kind either to the BBC 
or, as seems to be insinuated, to those working 
on the programme. On the contrary, the mono- 
polistic BBC paid a small fee to those taking part 
in In Town Tonight; a gesture which is rarely 
paralleled elsewhere in the world, as many film stars 
have told me. 

I have never been able to understand why Mr. 
Forster and one or two others should sneer at In 
Town Tonight, which at its peak had considerable 
popularity and prestige. Over the years almost every- 
one visiting or resident in this country with any 
claim to distinction took part in it, including a 
former Viceroy of India, Ministers of the Crown, 
High Commissioners, a Chief of Air Staff and other 
high-ranking officers of all three services; and, in 
spite of the almost total prohibition on barristers 
broadcasting, at least one QC. Even Mr. Forster 
cannot imagine (so I hope) that these persons would 
have anything to do with a programme which 
stooped to accepting under-the-counter payments for 
a broadcast. 

I trust that you will publish this letter, although 
I have too much respect for your readers to think 
thet many of them, even after reading Mr. Forster’s 
s. will have any doubts about the integrity of 
the »BC staff who were my colleagues, or my own. 
—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH GRENVILLE MYER 
59 Cheam Road, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey 


(Mr. Forster writes: ‘I am sorry that Mr. Kenneth 
Grenville Myer should have taken my little dig so 
much to heart. I never meant to suggest that anyone 
actually bought space on the programme, but, in 
many cases, I fail to see what more valuable 
publicity they could have obtained if they had paid. 
—Editor, Spectator.] 
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SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Sirn.—Mr. Hemmings states that ‘a truly liberal 
university will not set out to frustrate’ ‘certain in- 
telligent youngsters, at the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen’ (who) ‘have already developed an overriding 
interest in one traditional subject, be it Physics or 
French, .. .” 

Is an ‘overriding interest’ desirable at this age? 
On what is this based? Will it of necessity last? 
These questions are important. 

The answer to the first question depends to a 
great extent on one’s view of the function of a 
university. Is it to produce scholars or is it to develop 
well-balanced individuals well able to participate ir 
industrial, commercial and political life? Is it too 
much to expect that a normal graduate be able to 
comprehend most items in ‘the posh papers,’ for in- 
stance? Many specialists seem to fall far short of 
this. Keele does try and tend to produce the well- 
balanced mind (although in practice, of course, it is 
far from perfect); it does not produce ready-made 
scholars. Is this important? I now think not. The 
few that want to enjoy the luxury of scholarship 
can go elsewhere when they have graduated. A well- 
balanced education is surely no barrier to scholar- 
ship. 

Why do youngsters develop an overriding interest? 
Is it inherent or has it to do with external factors, 
e.g. good teachers, limited curriculum, which may 
change easily? As Professor Flew pointed out, the 
experience at Keele tends to support the latter point 
of view. Many students’ overriding interests changed 
in their first year. As a result of an ill-managed 
questionnaire with which I was associated in 1954 
I can say something of this. Many people changed 
their minds when they discovered something about 
the subjects they came up to read, and their prospec- 
tive teachers. The latter were very important. Keele 
has an attractive politics department, with an attrac- 
tive syllabus; the English department was seething 
with student discontent. Students changed from 
English that they were ‘good at’ at school to 
politics, of which they had formerly known little. 
Economics and Philosophy were presented for the 
first time—and some people who had an overriding 
interest in French became more interested in Philo- 
sophy. The essential point is that Keele often re- 
directed interest—not frustrated it. 

It is a common misapprehension, that Professor 
Flew does little to dispel, that a Keele degree implies 
breadth but not depth. This is not so. Where, in 
Particular, the borderlines are quite artificial, e.g. 


4 Politics, sociology, political philosophy, history, it is 


possible, as I did, to take certain themes and study 
them from the standpoint of different disciplines. 
Good examples are ‘Karl Marx,’ ‘Political Parties’ 
(a subject in which I specialised) and ‘British Industry’ 
(another subject in which I specialised). No: 
specialisation and depth are not disregarded—only 
limited. 

Other variables in the Keele experiment, ‘Splendid 
Isolation’ (a less desirable American influence?), and 
community life and its concomitant pettiness, co- 
education and its stresses and strains I disliked; its 
teaching and many of its teachers I found refresh- 
ing.—Y ours faithfully, 

5, GOLDING 


OPIUM WAR 


Sir,—I can well understand Mr. Godfrey Hodgson’s 
reluctance to defend the British Cyprus policy at an 
American university, having myself recently returned 
from a visit to China, where I found myself the 


-unwilling champion of our imperialist policy there. 


I had not realised the extent of the bitter resentment 
felt against us for our numerous and unpardonable 
exploits in China in the last century; though it is 
difficult to know whether this resentment has been 


| instilled into the people by propaganda (as is the 


case with our intervention in Suez and Jordan) or 
Whether it is the result of traditional and innate 
hatred of imperialism. In any case, it is only in our 
Schools that the over-glamorisation of our ‘disin- 
terested motives’ carries any weight at all; and hence 
we tend to underestimate grossly the fanatical anti- 
colonial feeling which has been incurred in the 
countries which have been victims of our aggression. 
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Also, it is not only a moral question: it is world 
opinion, to use a hackneyed expression, which we 
cannot afford to ignore through our pride. We may 
seem right in our own eyes, but this is not primarily 
what has to be taken into account.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NICHOLAS MILNER-GULLAND 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Sir,—I imagine that I belong to the same ‘school 
generation’ as Mr. George Edinger, and I, too, can 
remember being taught at my private school—from 
what was one of the standard school histories of 
the time (1908 circa)—about this disgraceful episode. 
I can well remember my feelings of horrified dis- 
approval at the time, nor can I ever recollect since 
either reading or hearing of any attempts to gloss it 
over. Mr. Levin and Mr. Hodgson both surprise me. 

-Yours faithfully, 
J. P. BARDSLEY 

Withdean, Brighton 


SHOT IN THE ARM 


Sirn,—Many of your readers must have noted that 
the views expressed by Mr. Nicholas Davenport are 
not always supported in your editorial columns. 
Sometimes there has been merely a difference of 
emphasis, but this week a deep cleavage of opinion 
is clearly evident. It would seem that when Mr. 
Davenport allows his ‘expansionism’ to run particu- 
larly wild, as he does in the current issue of the 
Spectator, you feel impelled to counter his opinions, 
without, however, specifically commenting on them. 
However that may be, your readers, or at least 
the majority of them, will be grateful to you for 
showing that, unlike your very dangerous (and 
very stimulating) contributor, you realise that a ‘shot 
in the arm’ can too easily become a ‘spanner in 
the works.’—Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS J. A. TOWSEY 
51 Coleman Street, EC2 


[Nicholas Davenport writes: ‘To be called “very 
dangerous” for supporting the Government's eco- 
nomic policy is indeed stimulafing. The Editor 
very generously allows me to say what I think is 
right, but in this case I am not conscious of any 
disagreement. His note seemed to be criticising not 
me but the Government for making haste so quickly. 
if the Treasury had adopted re-expansion when | 
first urged it and had not dilly-dallied for so many 
months, it would not now be in the hectic rush which 
the Editor rightly called into question.’—Editor. 
Spectator.] 


JAZZ 


Sir,—Perhaps the most telling comment on the very 
misleading article on jazz in your November 21 issue 
was provided by Kenneth Allsop himself when he 
referred to the ‘expertness’ of the jazz criticism of 
Amis, Tynan and the like. He may like to know that 
the cognoscenti read the effusions of these gentlemen 

as they will have read his article—solely for the 
element of unintended humour occasioned by their 
countless errors and overall lack of comprehension. 
The simplest reply to this article would be to contra- 
dict flatly about 80 per cent. of Mr. Allsop’s state- 
ments, but several of his assertions must be refuted 
in some detail. 

There are no grounds for suggesting jazz appre- 
ciation in this country has, unti] recently, been con- 
fined to ‘leftish esoterics’ and ‘eggheaded hipsters. 
This has become a quite widespread misconception 
and remarks similar to Mr. Allsop’s were made in 
the Times Literary Review earlier this year. Mr. 
Allsop would be unable to produce a shred of evi- 
dence showing a liking for jazz entails holding left- 
wing opinions. This music has no political affiliations 
whatsoever and, it may be added, its followers are 
drawn from every social strata. 

Again, Mr, Allsop is altogether too sweeping in his 
remarks on the failure of concerts by American jazz 
musicians. The Modern Jazz Quartet played to full, 
not empty, houses all over the country; it is a gross 
exaggeration to say the Jazz from Carnegie Hall unit 
flopped, and the only reason Muddy Waters caused 
littie interest in London was that his agents unwisely 
arranged him only one under-publicised appearance 
in town. That Ellington ‘played to thinnish houses’ 
was not due to a lack of interest in his work, but— 


as Mr. Allsop said—to his misjudging his audiences 
and not playing his finest compositions. (As Mr. 
Allsop apparently did not attend any of the concerts 
he may like to know the orchestra played nothing 
that could be described as a ‘comic-hat number.’) In- 
cidentally, the records he gave as examples of Elling- 
ton’s music are generally regarded as two of the 
weakest and least typical he has made. 

Objection must also be made to such unperceptive 
descriptions as that of Monk as a ‘deliberate weirdie’ 
(whatever that is) and ‘the introverted tinklings’ of the 
MJQ. It is impossible to refute all Mr. Allsop’s errors 
here. but it should be recognised that jazz records are 
not made by ‘untutored coloured labourers..—Your: 
faithfully, 


34 Clavering Road, Wanstead, E12 


MAX HARRISON 


DALE CARNEGIE 


Sir,—I am deeply grateful for the biased but highly 
revealing revort on the activities of the Dale Carnegie 
Course in your last number. 

Obviously we, more than anvone else, understand 
the reactions of your correspondent when suddenly 
faced with a responsible group cf people who are 
actually making the effort to do somzth'ng with their 
lives. 

In all our dealings with the press we have seldom 
encountered a better text-book example of what we 
like to call the ‘over-compensatory mechanism’— 
though naturally when talking amongst ourselves we 
prefer a simpler and more direct phrase. 

I take it that your correspondent would have. no 
objection to our auoting his case on future Courses— 
for it is abundantly clear to us, though he himself 
doesn’t realise it at the moment. that he is becoming 
increasingly aware of the lacune in his own person- 
ality. That is of course where we come in just as we 
have done in the lives of countless other people all 
over the world. 

It is indeed true that ‘we do not accept just any- 
body’—to guote your correspondent’s report—-but 
having had the opportunity of meeting him personally 
and assessing his real need we should be delighted to 
make an exception in his particular case 

I need hardly add that in this instance ': would cost 
us little effort to eliminate the welcoming ‘built-in 
grin.” Thank you again for this chance to supplement 
our records of case histories.— Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ADAM 
Director, Dale Carnegie Courses, Oxford Street, WC] 


DEAR MONEY 

Sir.—-In his article on November 28 your financial 
corresyondent Mr. Davenport suggests that instead 
of dear money and restriction ‘an orderly re- 
expansion of output is the better way to overcome 
the rise in labour costs.’ 

Perhayvs he would permit me to quote in support 
of his view the exverience of the telephone service? 

Alone of the maior services and industries the 
telephone service is still suffeving from war-time and 
post-war shortages—in the sense that there is still a 
waiting list for telephone service. Although this has 
fallen from the peak of half a million to 150,000. 
there is no sign at present of any endeavour to return 
to the pre-war situation of service being provided 
on demand. 

Such a return could be secured by allowing the 
Post Office, over a relatively short period, an increase 
in the capital which it is allowed to invest. Instead. 
however, capital allocation has actually been cut 
—from £101 m. last year to some £96 m. in the 
current year. 

As a union we are, of course, particularly con- 
cerned about the effects of this upon the staff. There 
cannot be any doubt that this restriction on capital 
investment—which was announced in September. 
1957, as a part of the dear-money policy—is actually 
reducing efficiency of telephone installation and 
development, and, if continued, will imperil the vers 
good staff relations which have been built up in th 
Post Office. 

It is, therefore, much to be honed that views suc 
as those of Mr. Davenport will not go unheedec 
—Yours faithfully. CHARLES SMIT?’ 
Post Office Engineering Union, General Seczeta.') 

Greystoke House, Hanger Lane, W5 
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Rigour and Abundance 


By FRANK 


- 1830 Joseph Severn, who had nursed Keats 
in his last illness, spent part of every day talking 
to the dying Scott. Once he happened to mention 
that Keats’s fame was increasing, and was sur- 
prised that Scott showed signs of distress at the 
mention of the poet’s name. ‘Yes, yes,’ said 
Scott, ‘the world finds out these things for itself 
at last.” He was thinking of his own connection 
with the Quarterly; only twelve years had passed 
since Croker’s review of Endymion. 

The malice of Croker and Lockhart is still 
remarkable, but nobody now believes that they 
killed Keats; the world is still finding these things 
out for itself, indefatigably, and the facts do not 
support this nineteenth-century myth. Another 
Victorian view that has almost been given up is 
that the poet unhappily succumbed to an element 
of mawkish sensuality in his ungentlemanly 
character. Monckton Milnes clearly felt he must 
do what he could to prove that Keats was all but a 
gentleman, and nearly went to Harrow; but the 
publication of the Fanny Brawne letters made this 
hard to believe. Arnold, to whom Keats was very 
important, struggled with his distaste at the poet’s 
lack of moral fibre and ‘confused multitudinous- 
ness’; even Yeats dwelt on the paradox that such 
“luxuriant song’ should issue from ‘the coarse- 
bred son of a livery-stable keeper,’ though he 
found the paradox of much significance for 
modern art. That our own attitude is superficially 
different, being compounded of the scholar’s 
scriptural devotion to minutiz, the pseudo- 
Shakespearian idolatries of Middleton Murry, 
and the scepticism of Dr. Leavis, does not in- 
validate the Victorian myths; they commented, 
with some distortion, on elements in the per- 
sonality of the poet which contributed to the 
developing notion of the poet’s necessary estrange- 
ment from the public, and to the related one, that 
the nature of his difference lay in his superior 
sensibility, always dangerous to life, health and 
sanity. We still take something like that for 
granted though the attention we give Keats is 
somewhat differently focused. 

Among the reasons for the change are these. 
Keats has got progressively easier,to read: he 
cannot now seem prodigiously strange and 
original. (Byron, it seems, didn’t understand 
what was meant by ‘a beaker full of the warm 
South.’) We can take in our stride what used to 
seem offensive; Arnold would have shaken his 
head over the change from ‘unclasps her bosom 
jewels’ to ‘unclasps her warmed jewels,’ whereas 
it seems to us merely better. ((Warm’ was a sex- 
charged word; Keats ‘warmed’ with the girl Mr. 
Gittings identified as Isabella Jones.) We disgust 
less easily, and get on better with confused 
multitudinousness. Another reason: the assiduity 
of twentieth-century scholarship has given us 
new notions both of the extent of Keats’s intellec- 
tual operations and of his knowledge of the 
world. But above all, there have been, since H. 
Buxton Forman’s edition of 1883, constantly 
improving collected editions of the letters, supple- 
mented by minute research into Keats’s circle. He 
is now known with remarkable intimacy. And cer- 
tainly his letters are the best of any Fnglish poet; 


KERMODE 


only Hopkins and Lawrence can approach them. 
Their excellence is of a peculiar kind. Words- 
worth’s letters illuminate, but only in infrequent 
flashes; Keats requires to be read with much the 
same degree of attention throughout. 

This being so, scholars very properly continue 
to devote themselves to problems of text, canon 
and arrangement. The latest of them is Professor 
Hyder. Rollins, whose edition of the letters* was 
published shortly after his death. This edition is 
certainly the best; it is rather fuller than Maurice 
Buxton Forman’s Oxford text, mostly by reason 
of the inclusion of other people’s letters; its text 
varies a little from Forman’s, and the order of 
the letters is occasionally changed. Biographies of 
correspondents are fuller, and the index is better. 
The familiar Oxford edition remains adequate for 
nearly all purposes (though it may be worth men- 
tioning that Forman’s No. 237, which credits Keats 
with the words ‘I don’t think I shall be long ill,’ is 
now known to be a forgery). But the new edition 
will have to be used when fullness and exactness 
of information are needed. 

Rereading the letters, one is more and more 
puzzled that anyone could have been so impercep- 
tive as to blanket them all in that common word 
‘common,’ or haveallowed their occasional luxuri- 
ance to obscure the evidence of rich and develop- 
ing intellect. Keats, writing in his early twenties, 
the years when desire and fancy most distort our 
minds, strove (to recall a splendid phrase of 
Santayana’s) to honour both rigour and abund- 
ance, both the truth and the eagle. Leaving poetry 
out of the comparison, Shelley was, beside Keats, 
hysterical, Byron commonplace, and Wordsworth 
deficient in self-criticism. 

This is not to say that the letters lack evidence 
of what a hostile moralist might call a certain 
coarseness or excessive sensiality. Keats’s doctor 
said: ‘I fear he has long been governed by his 
imagination and feelings and now has little 
power to keep them under.’ Severn saw in the 
dying man how high was the price of a life of 
sensations—‘dying in horror—no kind of hope to 
smooth his suffering—no philosophy—no religion 
to support him—yet with all the most gnawing 
desire for it—yet without the possibility of receiv- 
ing it.’ This was the root of the Victorian myth; 
and Yeats thought of it when he called Endymion 
the first poem of a new and tragic age for poets: 

What portion in the world can the artist have 
Who has awakened from the common dream 
But dissipation and despair? 

Yet it is not the despair or the dissipation but 
the awakening that animates the letters. On his 
deathbed, fiercely alone and able to bear the 
‘identity’ of no one but Severn, Keats achieved, 
ironically, the isolation he had long sought. The 
letters often speak of the unwelcome pressure of 
other ‘identities’ and though the jargon may have 
been learned from Hazlitt, the poet’s desire to 
purge his mind of opinion, whether his own or 
others, was genuine, and kept him to his régime 
of fierce self-refinement. He saw through’ Hay- 





* THe Letrers oF Joun Keats, 1814-1821. Edited 
by Hyder Edward Rollins, 2 vols. (C.U.P., £7.) 
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don and Hunt, and freed himself from ‘that most 
vulgar of all crowds, the literary.’ He even, with- 
out loss of humility, saw why Milton and Words- 
worth would not do. As to the public, the 
Endymion Preface was only one proof that he 
could not address it ‘without feelings of hostility.’ 
He went on maturing his verse ‘by sensation and 
watchfulness’; if he published, it was to: benefit 
himself only. He knew how far there was to go. At 
twenty-three, ‘with little knowledge and middling 
intellect,’ he had ‘been cheated into some fine 
passages; but that is nothing.’ He determined 
to undergo ‘the sacrifice of all that is called com- 
fort’ to buy maturity; he chose energy when he 
could have chosen despair, becoming ‘a little more 
of a Philosopher than I was," moving farther and 
farther from ‘the set of little people we live 
amongst’; moving, too, from abundance to rigour. 
He called the process ‘soul-making,’ and that is 
not too grand a way to speak of his emergence 
from pet-lamb versifying into the darkness where 
‘life must be undergone.’ The second Hyperion is 
the great allegory of this transition. 

Not so long afterwards, tormented by disease 
and jealousy, Keats said, ‘we cannot be created 
for this kind of suffering.’ The tempering of the 
poetical character as Keats—and Yeats—under- 
stood it, is not the same art as the art of holy 
dying. They would have agreed that the culti¥ation 
of ‘organic sensibility,’ which makes possible the 
full activity of the truth-bearing imagination, is 
dangerous to virtue and to life itself. It is one thing 
to see the face of Moneta, another to live on. 
There is just so much truth in the Victorian myth. 

An agnostic in matters of literary myth might 
find it reasonable to believe that Keats could have 
got through the crisis; that he was simply very 
unlucky. He would have seen through the love 
affair he would have preferred not to have; his 
sexuality seems to have been normal enough, with 
the usual blend of frivolity and obscenity, but he 
was possessed by Fanny Brawne and grew too 
weak to fight her off. His illness alone made him 
the prototype of Yeats’s tragic generation, falsely 
emphasising his estrangement and his creative 
agony. It made it possible to represent him as 
entirely the instrument of the specialised imagina- 
tion, which brings truth but solves no problems 
in the world of action—marriage, recovery. 

But the myth denies the fortuitousness of 
disease, and even, in some versions, such as 
Thomas Mann’s, makes it both essential and a 
matter of choice. The supremacy among Keats’s 
poems of the ‘Ode to Autumn’ confirms the 
myth; it is without action, without syntax, an 
emblem of future art; and a whole century of 
poetry moved only. from Keats's nightingale to 
Yeats’s golden bird. Keats himself referred to 
this special impotence in an astonishing sentence 
of his last letter. ‘There is one thought enough to 
kill me—I have been well, healthy, alert, &c. 
walking with her—and now—the knowledge of 
contrast, feeling for light and shade, all that infor- 
mation (primitive sense) necessary for a poem are 
great enemies to the recovery of the stomach.’ 
How vividly that etymological use of ‘information’ 
conveys the sense of the poet possessed by the 
poem to be written! It is the form that gives mean- 
ing to his matter, cruelly indifferent to all his other 
functions, such as life. His misery and the memory 
of happiness possessed him like a poem. With more 
philosophy and less imagination, by a sacrifice of 
abundance to rigour, he might, thought the doctor, 
have survived. But it was too late to stop being 4 
poet, and the myths began; he was snuffed out by 
an article, or he was the victim of his own enot- 
mous sensations; and the reminiscences and letter- 
collecting began, for of the poetical character we 
cannot know too much. And now we have a little 
more to learn from Professor Rollins. 
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A Bit Rough 


The Young Devils. By John Townsend. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) 

Of Those Alone, By Robert Hutton. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 18s.) 


CYNICAL, tired-out parents and squalid homes are 
often responsible for unhappiness and delinquency 
in children: the same must often be true of 
cynical, tired-out teachers and squalid schools. 
John Townsend has taught at a couple of such 
London secondary moderns and recounts in 
lively, if rather slapdash, prose what it is like 
to be responsible for a gang of hooligans who 
spit—and worse—on the classroom floor, or 
a bunch of near-tarts, heavily made up and 
every minute of fifteen. No doubt public- 
school masters have their problems, too, but these 
must seldom include boys who speculatively eye 


gore ie a 





the school’s plumbing because of the high price | 


of lead. Much of Mr. Townsend's book is quite 


funny, but it also prompts the question, how to | 


make the State’s educational system attractive to | 


the teacher so that it can be adequate for the 
taught. A child is ‘deprived,’ in the same way, if 
not to the same degree, as if his mother leaves 
him, when he asks the new teacher, as one asked 
Mr. Townsend, ‘Are you goin’ to stay wiv us, sir? 
No one never stays wiv us.” 

Robert Hutton was born to elderly and sur- 
prised middle-class parents, and suffered an inter- 
rupted schooling, which may have had something 
to do, with his growing up into ‘an alcoholic and 
a homosexual.’ Now that he is almost seventy, he 
explains in his moving and useful book, age has 
lifted one burden from him, and Alcoholics 
Anonymous the other. He is matter-of-fact and 
sometimes amusing, but the chief value of his book 
is that it shows how a sex-life that is forced 
to be both clandestine and promiscuous is enough 
todrive a man to drink. CYRIL RAY 


The Frontiers of Effrontery 


Tommy Steele. By John Kennedy, his manager 
and friend. (Souvenir Press, 15s.) 
IN his slipshod way Mr. Kennedy has indeed a tale 
to tell. He was in a coffee-bar ‘in the heart of Lon- 
don’s Soho quarter—American papers please 
copy—when young Hicks shouldered his way 
through the crowd, struck a chord on his guitar 
and began to sing. ‘It was his extraordinary per- 
sonality that was causing girls standing around me 
to. . . bite unknowingly at their fingers.’ That 
very night Mr. Kennedy latched on and the rest 
is history: the Stork Club, a music-hall tour, two 
triumphant weeks at the Café de Paris, two films, 
Copenhagen, a Command Performance, South 
Africa. Mr. Kennedy receives a pair of driving- 


| gloves from his Trilby: ‘it was a typical Tommy 





gesture and it meant so much to know that he 
had not forgotten those early, pioneering days.’ 
They had been in show business a year. 

With the ingenuous fervour of a missionary 





| Edited by Norman Mackenzie 





disclosing how he bought the heathen with beads, | 


Mr. Kennedy lists the lies he told in his selling 


campaign and is appropriately righteous when | 


a missionary of another denomination does his 


-Tommy down. The most terrifying thing about his 


short book is its bland confidence that two and 
two need no longer make four, that people have 
grown too apathetic to add. He is the conjuror who 
shows you how the trick is done and then fools 
you with it again. On the last page he protests 
about ‘the growing tendency in some newspapers 
today to write only “knocking” stories about stars 
as big as Tommy.’ But, as he well knows, almost 
any publicity is good publicity: you can knock 
around the clock and the moon-faced masses will 
only hear applause. JOHN COLEMAN 
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Christmas book list 


The Intelligent Woman’s 


Guide to Good Taste 
Edited by Susan Chitty 25s 


‘An excellent feminine book.’ Evening Standard. 
‘Instructs and entertains by its incursions into the 
arcana of fashion, beauty, manners and diversions.’ 
Daily Telegraph. ‘ Bedside reading for every woman 


| from eighteen to eighty.’ Sunday Graphic. 


This Slimming Business 
John Yudkin 


Professor of Nutrition in the University of London 


‘An amazing amount of information in language 
which the layman will have no difficulty in under- 
standing.’ The Times Literary Supplement. ‘ Tackles 
with knowledge, fearlessness and hence with success 
a difficult task.’ Nez Scientist. 


15s 


Second Chorus 
Humphrey Lyttelton 15s 


‘ Takes jazz seriously, but never runs into absurdity. 
Packed with perception and sound sense.’ Sunday 
Times. ‘ In literature, as in music, Humph has style, 
intelligence, and considerable personality. He is, in 
fact, a natural writer and raconteur.’ New Statesman. 


Conviction 
18s 


‘The most stimulating, heartening and intelligent 
manifesto to come from the Left for a very long time 
indeed.’ Economist. * | cannot imagine that anybody, 
whatever his political views, will read it without 
profit.’ Sunday Times. ‘ \.ively and stimulating— 
here is the material for a stirring campaign.’ Man- 
chester. Guardian. 


Seven Times Seven Days 


Emanuel d’Astier 18s 


‘A brilliant book.’ Manchester Guardian. ‘ Anyone 
seeking to explore the underlying reasons for General 
de Gaulle’s return to power this year cannot afford to 
miss reading this book.’ Financial Times. 


Olaf 
Godfrey Lias 18s 


The true life adventure story of a modern Viking who 
has knocked around the world from one adventure to 
another. ‘ This hair-raising tale is immensely read- 
able.’ Manchester Evening Nezs. 


Tribute by Trophy 
Rex Hays 25s 


An exciting recreation of great racing triumphs. 
‘ This book is part motoring history as well as part 
autobiography, and both parts are interesting.’ 
Motor. ‘ A very readable book.’ Veteran and Vintage 
Magazine. 


Turn Again Tiger 


Samuel Selvon 15s 


* Beguiling.’ Sunday Times. ‘ One of London’s finest 
West Indian writers packs humour and tenderness 
into this tale of sun, lust and poverty in Trinidad.’ 
Sunday Express. ‘It has the directness, simplicity 
and charm of the authentic folk story.’ Evening 
Standard. , ; 


The Good Lion 
Len Doherty 18s 


“Very good indeed . . . excellent descriptions of 
action, boxing matches, dance-hall rough-houses and 
a pit accident. Mr. Doherty is a born writer and 
plainly a man of great intelligence.’ New Statesman. 
* Gets to grips with the sort of life that people really 
live.’ Manchester Guardian. ’ 


A Wreath for the Innocents 
Francis Ebejer 15s 


Lieutenant John Xiberras de Balvard was a scion of 
one of Malta’s noblest families, Lucia the daughter of 
a wine-shop owner—but they fel] in love. ‘This sad 
little story has an appeal which can override fashion 
and sticks curiously in the memory.’ Times Literary 
Supplement . : 


River Giant 
Roger Cure! ISs 


‘Much of the savage charm ot Africa is captured in 
this story of two Frenchmen and an African who 
unite to destroy a huge, almost mythical, hippo- 
potamus. The pursuit of the animal is incidental to 
a powerful description of the 'ife and customs of the 
people of Central Africa.’ Times Weekly Review. 


Honey and Gall 
Emmanuel d’Astier I5s 


This novel traces the lives of Antoine and Nadiejda 
against the historical background of the last forty 
years. ‘Fine thinking distinguishes this novel.’ 
Birmingham Past 


Idle on Parade 
William Camp Ss 


‘ Extremely funny.’ JOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph. 
‘Very funny—life in a Guards regiment as seen by a 
quietly unmilitary man who prefers girls to arms 
drill.’ Observer. ‘ Wodehouse on the drill square.’ 
Daily Mail. ‘A genuinely funny book that reads 
itself.’ New Statesman. 


The Gravy Train 
Edmund Ward 15s 


‘ This talented novel is strongly recommended, par- 
ticularly for its caustic dialogue and wit.’ Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘The extraordinary technical 
efficiency, pomposity, hospitality and friendliness of 
Joe’s American friends are most happily observed. 
Mr. Ward excels at this kind of quietly sardonic 
portraiture.’ The Times. 
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JOHN GUNTHER’s 





SIR DAVID KELLY (Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 
1949-57)—“‘A very remarkable and wonder- 
ful book.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times)— 
“Unsurpassed in his power to collect the 
most important or curious facts about a 
country.” 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW (Observer)—“A very 
true picture of Soviet life and one which the 
Western world has badly needed.” 

SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART (Glasgow 
Herald)—‘‘For anyone who wishes to know 
something about the Soviet Union, this is 
the ideal book.”’ 25s. 





Saint-Simon 
at Versailles 


“‘Admirable selection in an excellent trans- 
lation.”"-—CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 


“Unlikely that many or any books will be 
published this ‘year half as entertaining.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“Fultof riches.”’ Manchester Guardian. 
2nd impression. Illus. 30s. 


Breakfast “Be 
at Tiffany’s 


TRUMAN CAPOTE 


“Brilliant.”,—sJOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 


12s. 6d. 
The Fleet 
that had to Die 
RICHARD HOUGH 
“Impossible to praise too highly.” Times 


Lit. Supplement. 2nd impression. Ulus. 18s. 


Cadenza 


RALPH CUSACK 


“Immediately includes itself in the ranks of 
true literature.”-—ANTHONY CARSON (Daily 
Telegraph) 18s. 


Speculation Miss 
FRANCESCA MARTON 


“An enthralling novel.”—DANIEL GEORGE 
“Bookman’’ Book Society Rec. 16s. 
2 new SIMENONS ; 
. - 
Maigret’s 

e 
First Case 


IIs. 6d. 


Inquest on Bouvet 


Ils. 6d. 
HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Great Killings 


Bernard M. Baruch: My Own Story. (Odhams 
Press, 21s.) 
RECENTLY a plaque was affixed to the park bench 
in New York where Mr. Baruch, recalling, more 
or less, St. Louis under the oak tree of Vin- 
cennes, dispenses counsel and reminiscence. The 
little ceremony underlines the odd character of 
Mr. Baruch’s role in American life, the extremely 
public and official character of his private life. 


| There are many richer men than Mr. Baruch in 
| America. There are rich men who have held great 


office. There are political figures who have won the 
devotion of multitudes (men like Mr. Stevenson, 
for instance). But there is only one’ Mr. Baruch, 


| the counsellor of Presidents, the critic and correc- 
| tor of the American way of life. So the private- 


public persona has been created, with many a 


| willing assist from Mr. Baruch himself. 


What we get, however, in this highly enter- 
taining and interesting first volume of Mr. 
Baruch’s memoirs is the creation-not so much 
of the public persona as the building of the 
pedestal on which that persona could be dis- 
played. That pedestal was money. Not, indeed, 
an overwhelming fortune on the scale of the 


| greatest magnates of fifty years ago, but a lavish 


competence that freed Mr. Baruch for his later 


| public and ostentatiously private career. It would 
| be absurd to say that all that Mr. Baruch brought 


to his public career was money. He brought very 
great ability, a magnificent physique (does any 
other American so much look the great man?), 
a real desire to serve the commonwealth. Never- 
theless, but for the fortune, these would not 
have sufficed. Here we are told how it was made. 
And a tale well worth telling it is! We are told 
a lot more, of course. We learn something of a 
Jewish childhood in South Carolina ‘after the 
war—and what a shock it was to discover, in 
New York, how unfortunately important it was 
to be a Jew. With restrained anger, Mr. Baruch 
tells us not only of the social snubs he endured, 
but of the social snubs inflicted on his half- 
Gentile daughters. It is a side of American life 
that is important, ignored, kept out of the light. 
It hurt Mr. Baruch. As it still does. Alas, with 
synagogue bombings in the South, we cannot even 
be sure that the tolerance for the Jews, inside the 
White community, that protected his childhood 
would protect a Jewish childhood in all parts 
of the South today. But in New York he met his 
wife, marrying her despite her family’s opposi- 


| tion. At City College he got a sound, quite un- 
| progressive education. He boxed; he danced; and 
| he entered Wall Street. 


This is the real story. For Mr. Baruch was 
one of the most successful speculators of his day. 
Not a gambler (the unlucky use of the word 
‘gamble’ alienated the great Morgan, who did 
not come in on the ground floor with Mr. Baruch 


| and so lost a lot of money). The speculator 
| knows; knows what is the true financial state 


of a stock, the prospects of a railroad line, the 


_ aims and powers of other speculators whose 
| actions may make prudence vain. Mr. Baruch 


learned quickly, but he did not learn completely, 
all the art and science of speculation. He 
foolishly tried to corner coffee, for instance. One 
success he owed to observing Yom Kippur and 
so not being able to quit too soon. He was not 
the only person to find that a lucky day, although 
observation of another High Holy Day played 
havoc with the plans of Jacob Schiff. Harriman, 
Hill, Morgan; these are the great figures. But 
they are not the most dramatic figures. Those 
were the real gamblers, like ‘Bet-You-a-Million 
Gates, who was seen by Mr. Bartich risking a 
million at baccarat. Less of a mere gambler was 
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Thomas Fortune Ryan, with his private chapel 
(he was a zealous Catholic) and his penchant 
for cutting ethical corners fine. Here are the 
stories of raids and counter-raids, of panics and 
disasters, as well as great killings. Mr. Baruch 
enjoyed it, but conveys something of the agonies 
as well as of the joys. He discusses the question 
of whether such careers are possible today. He 
says no. There is the interference by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; there is the modera 
tax system; there is the modern banking system, 
He discusses, but briefly and superficially, the 
social utility of these activities. Morgan, Hill, 
Harriman—one can see their function, even if 
it was overpaid. But Gates, Ryan? Mr. Baruch 
thinks they helped to make modern America, 
Perhaps they did and their great killings were 
the necessary price of the market, like the purging 
of kulaks and commissars. Anyway, we can 
hardly expect Mr. Baruch to condemn a way of 
life in which he shone so brilliantly. A warm 
defender of a classical education, he might 
reply: ‘sic fortis Etruria crevit.’ 

D. W. BROGAN 


Nothing but Colour 


Impressionist Paintings in the Louvre. By Ger- 
main Bazin. (Thames and Hudson, 28s.) 


Impressionist Paintings in the Louvre is precisely 
what it says it is: a catalogue of the pictures 
housed in the at last reopened Jeu de Paume, 
thinly disguised as a book. M. Bazin, the Conser- 
vateur-en-chef atthe Louvre, has written a lengthy 
introduction, and a page of chat about each of the 
hundred paintings reproduced in colour—notes 
about subjects, provenance, relate works and so 
on, but rarely an attempt at analysis of the picture 


Heyday for 
Assassins 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


The author of Suddenly at the Priory 
(the brilliant reconstruction of the 
Charles Bravo Case) makes a study 
of eight assassinations—by bomb, 
knifeand bullet—from Tsar Alexander 
II to Franz Ferdinand of Austria 

Illus. 21s 


All the Rivers 


Run 
NANCY CATO 


‘‘All the ingredients in this promising 
first novel are excellent... . Sound 
drawing of characters, and charming 
descriptions of young love and of the 
Australian scene.”’ Times Literary 
Supplement 16s. 


Chere Amie 


GERTY COLIN 


The love story of Marie Mancini, 
niece of Cardina] Mazarin, and Louis 
XIV. Though deeply in love they were 
forbidden to marry, but swore eternal 
friendship. 16s. 
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itself. An appendix includes small black-and-white 
reproductions of the remaining pictures in this 
part of the French national collection, so that 


everything is illustrated somewhere—and that in | 


itself makes the book invaluable. 

M. Bazin wrote an excellent essay on Impres- 
sionism some years ago, but the introduction to 
this new book is a fearful muddle. It starts off 
as though it is going to be an appreciation of 
Impressionism and an account of its growth, but 
M. Bazin is soon in deep water. He begins with 
Manet, and in the course of a paragraph or two 
makes more disputable statements than I should 


have thought possible in the space. His difficulty, | 
of course, is that to justify Manet’s being in the | 


Musée de I’ Impressionisme at all, he has to present 
him as the great forerunner. The result is a com- 
plete falsification of the artist’s work. 

Thus M. Bazin claims that ‘Manet’s art is in fact 
purely a problem of colour,’ which (even allowing 
for the translation) is nonsense. Manet is said to 
have ‘destroyed the literary taint in pictures’; then 
why did he, a convinced republican, choose to 
paint subjects which were political dynamite 
(like the execution of Maximilian of Mexico, and, 
almost at the end of his life, the escape from 
prison of the agitator Henri Rochefort) unless he 


believed the subject was important? We are told | 


that ‘human emotions never result from looking 
at Manet’s work . . . because his people only 
belonged to the studio.” But think of the Barmaid, 
who dominates the new Courtauld Gallery in 
Woburn Square just as she dominated the bar at 
the Folies Bergére. 

M. Bazin is so determined to dress Manet up 
as an Impressionist that he refuses to use his eyes; 
he can assert that ‘for Manet the problem of paint- 
ing did not lie in formal arrangement’ and yet 
include among his illustrations the Balcony of 
1868-69 with its beautiful formal pattern of slim 
rectangles quartered by their diagonals, which is 


| announced in the grille of the balcony itself and 


echoed in the arms and parasols and in the shutters 
behind. This tremendous concern for the formal 
organisation of the picture sets Manet apart from 
the Impressionists proper. Cézanne in his work 
after 1880 takes up a similar position at the other 
end of Impressionism, so to speak, and for exactly 


similar reasons. It is through Manet and Cézanne | 
that the great classical tradition passes, to be | 


handed on to the cubists and to the early abstract 
artists. The Impressionism of Monet and _ his 


friends in the 1870s, delightful as it undoubtedly | 


is, was the dead end of naturalist painting. 
The crisis came in the 1880s, when Monet, 
Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley all lost confidence in 


| their way of painting, and younger artists like 
Seurat, Van Gogh and Gauguin turned against 


Impressionism altogether. What M. Bazin thinks 
about all this we don’t know, as by this time he has 
stopped writing about painting, and has turned in- 
stead to a chronicle of the fortunes of the painters 


themselves and of the fates of their pictures. He | 


provides a mass of useful if confusing information 
about exhibitions, collections, contemporary press 
reactions, government decisions, constantly rising 
prices and especially about the growth of the idea 


_ Of a special Impressionist museum. There is a good 


deal about the spread of Impressionism in the 
United States and Germany, but very surprisingly 
the reactions in England are ignored—surely 
Sickert and Roger Fry were worth a mention? 
The general appearance of the book is attrac- 
tive, but unfortunately the text is littered with 
mistranslations, misspellings and misprints which 
a little trouble could have avoided. Some of the 
colour plates are very bad indeed—look at 
Cézanne’s Still Life on page 225, for example— 
but one despairs of protesting about this. 
ALAN BO'VNESS 


Bless Our Ship 


CAPTAIN ERIC BUSH, R.N. “A wonderful autobiography, simply and 
directly told, but with an appreciation of drama and, above all, a naval 
spirit in the great tradition.” —The Sphere Illustrated 21s 


Busman’s View 


C. R. WASON. “His account of his work with the bus crews is light 
reading of a very high order.”—The Scotsman 155. 


Rugby Football: an ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by KENNETH PELMEAR. “The savour of rugby . . . has been 
perfectly caught.”—The Times , Illustrated 30s. 


With My Back to the East 


BERNARD LLEWELLYN’S lavishly illustrated account of a leisurely 


journey from Korea to the Mediterranean 215. 
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FICTION 


Esmond in India 


R. PRAWER JHABVALA. “Wonderfully good ... This is one of the 


most entertaining novels imaginable.” —joun paveNport in The Observer 15s. 


Sea Never Dry 


ANTHONY SMITH. “First-hand humorous account of urban West Africa 
~ - e - ” 

and the fortunes of a rickety weekly newspaper . . . Superb entertainment. 

—Evening Standard 155. 


End of a Summer’s Day 


ADRIAN VINCENT. “Written with fluency, sympathy and humour .. 
Mr. Vincent's first novel is one of unusual and agreeable maturity.”"— Times 
Literary Supplement 15s. 
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ON THE TRACK OF 
UNKNOWN ANIMALS 


Bernard Heuvelmans 


*Flawlessly readable . . . brilliant.’ 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 
*Enthralling excitement . . . First-rate 
authoritative science written without jar- 
gon or gas .. . Dr. Heuvelmans presents 
a powerful case for believing that there 
are still unknown animals to be discover- 
ed.’ DAILY MAIL 


120 drawings, 59 photographs, 558 pp. 
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SHARKS 


ARE CAUGHT AT NIGHT 


Francois Poli 


‘Intensely readable and evocative. Fran- 
cois Poli— bravo!’ GEORGE MILLAR 
‘Though a true story, this is as amazing 
as any thriller.’ WESTERN MAIL 


Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 
16s. 


GERALD DURRELL 


Encounters 
With Animals 


Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 
16s. 


DIANA COOPER 
The Rainbow 


Comes and Goes 


Illustrated 
255 


STEPHEN POTTER 


SUPERMANSHIP 


Illustrated by Lt.-Col. F. Wilson 
tos. 6d, 


MAX BEERBOHM 


Max’s Nineties 
Drawings 1892-1899 
Introduction by Osbert Lancaster 
36s. 


L. E. JONES 


Georgian Afternoon 


2I5s. 


T. S. ELIOT 


A Symposium for 
his 7oth Birthday 


25. 


MONKEY BEHAVE 


Margaret Behrens 


* Will entertain adults with its good sense 
and entrance children by its fantasy.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


155. 
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Members for Murder 


Representative Government in Ireland: A Study 
of Dail Eireann 1919-48. By J. L. McCracken. 
(0O.U.P., 30s.) 

‘A DILAPIDATED young proletarian,’ sneered the 

representative of the Morning Post, ‘with a foot- 

ball fringe and no collar, spitting flamboyantly 
into the Liffey, was pointed out to me as the 

clerk of the house.’ This was soon after the 1921 

Treaty had been signed: the revolutionary Par- 

liament had met and—to quote the same source 

—‘the hundred and twenty members for murder 

who have made the Mansion House melodious 

for the last two weeks have gone home.’ It is 
these members for murder—most of them were, 
in fact, former IRA men—with whom Dr. 

McCracken is here concerned: the background 

from which they came, their occupations (jour- 


| nalists, teachers and shopkeepers head the lists), 


their average age and their general character. The 
method is a valuable one, though it sometimes has 
the rather bloodless look that comes from studying 
the constitutional and sociological aspects of 
government to the exclusion of personalities 
—particularly that of Eamon de Valera; for much 
that has happened in Ireland since 1921, the 
explanation can only be sought in a consideration 
of his complex character. 

There is hardly a constitutional problem, from 
the relationship between Ireland and the Com- 
monwealth to the grotesque charade by which 
the Senate is elected, whose existence is not 
directly traceable to ‘Dev’s’ ideas falling on stony, 
boggy or fertile ground; and this naturally makes 
it difficult for a historian who is anxious to trace 
the causes for constitutional developments with- 
out having to pry around into the psychology 
of an individual. Still, Dr. McCracken has 
managed to construct a balanced picture of the 
courses democratic government in Ireland has 
taken from 1919 to 1948, clearly showing how 
those dilapidated young proles and their sons and 
successors have succeeded in providing a stable 
administration of a kind that the English had 
always denied was feasible in Ireland, because the 
Irish were incapable of governing themselves. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


National Interest 


Nationalisation in Britain: The End of a Dogma. 
By R. Kelf-Cohen. (Macmillan, 25s.) 
No one is surprised to learn that the Federation 
of British Industries regards nationalisation as 
something less than a success; and as a critic of 
the experiment, however restrained, it can easily 
be snubbed. The case is different with Mr: Kelf- 
Cohen. A long-time advocate of nationalisation, 


| and a civil servant deeply involved with the 
| nationalised industries during the critical first ten 
| years, he describes with sober disillusionment 





(and occasional exasperation) the failure of 
nationalisation to usher in the expected revolu- 
tion and the problems it has created instead. 
The source of all these problems Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen finds in the contentment of pre-war 
Labour thought with the diagnosis of the evils 
of capitalism and the corresponding failure to 
compound the ingredients for the prescription of 
nationalisation. When Labour came to power, it 
had no plans ready; hasty improvisation was 
necessary, and it was based largely on ideas de- 
rived by Mr. Herbert Morrison from his experi- 
ence with the London Passenger Transport 
Board. This was hardly an appropriate model for 
dealing with the coal, transport, electricity, gas 
and iron and steel industries; and departures from 
the model tended to make matters worse. 
Mr. Kelf-Cohen, indeed, finds matters for 


criticism in every aspect of nationalisation. The 
Boards have been shielded from Parliamentary 
discussion, which has tended to concentrate on 
niggling detail, while Ministers have acquired 
power without responsibility through the develop. 
ment of informal consultations. The provisions 
for finance make it impossible to scrutinise 
capital investment programmes adequately. The 
difficulties of the position of Board Member 
create strong pressures favouring the appoint- 
ment of technical experts from within the 
industry; the same tendency to promotion from 
within applies to staff, so that the industries are 
tending to become self-contained empires. De- 
spite elaborate provision for joint consultation, 
the workers remain uncooperative; consumer 
consultation is perfunctory and condescending. 
These criticisms are expressed over-emphatically, 
to the point of inconsistency; and Mr. Kelf- 
Cohen often relies on an ill-defined and irritating 
concept of ‘the Nation’ and its interests, appearing 
willing to use any stigma to beat a dogma. But 
on the whole the criticisms are fair. What to do 
about it? Mr. Kelf-Cohen’s main proposal is that 
‘the Government should come out into the open 
as the mentor of the nationalised industries on 
questions of national importance’ by using the 
right to issue general directions. Certainly where 
a policy is called for it should be explicitly laid 
down; but the prospect of what might happen 
if the Government simply directed the Coal 
Board to produce more large coal or the Elec- 
tricity Board to increase its load factor is not 
entirely reassuring. In any case, these examples of 
his are badly chosen, since both defects could be 
corrected by normal commercial operation. But if 
such questions are to remain subjects of national 
policy, operation of the industries as government 
departments might be preferable to the Board 
system. HARRY JOHNSON 
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Friends at Court 


The Gilded Lily: The Lives and Loves of the 
fabulous Lillie Langtry. By Ernest Dudley. 
(Odhams, 18s.) 


Inner and Outer Circles. By Katherine West. 
(Cohen and West, 18s.) 
Rosalind Howard, Countess of Carlisle. By 
Dorothy Henley. (Hogarth Press, 15s.) 

Mr. DuDLEy’s publishers were right not to whale- 
bone him, not even to correct the misprints. Read- 
ing his story of Lillie Langtry is like listening toa 
candid friend, a splendid old Douglas Byng 
dowager en déshabillé whose slight stroke, while 
impairing her speech (‘the usual glass of brand- 
ing’), has only sharpened her memory. She doesn’t 
care what she says, and though you sometimes 
don’t quite catch (if Mr. Langtry threw himself 
under his wife’s train at Chester, how could he 
simultaneously have been seen wandering around 
at Crewe ‘badly knocked about’ by his wife’s hired 
thugs), there’s no doubt you’re getting the whole 
gorgeous low-down on the Prince and the ‘Jersey 
Lily.” That was Millais’s title; she gave Watts 
forty sittings, and Balfour hung Burne-Jones’s 
picture of her, The Wheel of Fortune, over the 
mantelpiece. Young Oscar Wilde admired her 
(and got good publicity for it in Patience). It 
wasn’t, you see, just a question of a small court 
circle, of monogrammed bedspreads, gamb- 
ling at Tranby Croft and who-put-ice-cream- 
down-Bertie’s-neck? What can’t but baffle many 
of us now is the way potentially more discriminat- 
ing people went overboard. To understand the 
whole truth about a society seemingly cruder and 
more go-getting than Balzac’s, Queen Alexandra’s 
behaviour must be taken into account—her royal 
kindness to the pregnant Mrs. Langtry; and 
Edward himself, his lasting friendship after he had 
ceased to exercise his droits de seigneur. As Mr. 
Dudley sums it up: ‘Not the least of his endearing 
qualities was his consideration for what might be 
described as the after-care of his friends.’ 


Mrs. West’s book begins at her nursery window 
overlooking Regent’s Park, from whose Inner and 
Outer Circles she takes her title. A healthy, tom- 
boyish child, she felt encircled by her mother’s 
hyper-zsthetic temperament and anxious care, 
and continually escaped to freedom through her 
father’s less possessive love. These two, clear and 
comprehended, are at the heart of all her memories 
and their influence spreads outwards, like rings 
on a pool, to give shape and relevance to her 
recollections of a pre-1914 childhood spent in 
London and in a Victorian house in Hampshire. 
Every remembered object—and she remembers 
wonderfully—is linked, if only by implication, as 
it would be for a child, with some aspect of their 
personalities. There is only space here to recom- 
mend Mrs. West’s book, to indicate that she has 
done much more than collate past experience. 

Gilbert Murray wrote of his mother-in-law as 

. . . the whig aristocrat in an extreme form, 
with all the authoritarianism and fearlessness 
of the aristocrat and the rebellious idealism of 
the radical. 

She dominates her daughter’s memoir as auto- 
cratically as the estates she ran and everyone she 
had to do with; and this is sad, as there are the 
materials here for a book of much wider scope. 
So privately does Lady Henley write that she does 
not even say plainly where the two great family 
houses, Naworth and Castle Howard, were. But 
her book will be bought by those who are already 
interested in the Howards and the Stanleys and 
what they represented in Victorian society, above 
all. as a footnote to that most touching of Vic- 
torian memoirs, Lord Russell’s Amberley Papers. 


JEAN HOWARD 
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Philhellene Philotimos 


Mani: Travels in the Southern Peloponnese. By 
Patrick Leigh Fermor. (John Murray, 18s.) 
First Steps in Greece. By Patrick Anderson. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
TANARUS (they say) is one of the entrances to the 
underworld, one of the places where one may take 
the boat of Charon, that old ferryman, whose 
traditional office (they say) costs one only a small 
coin. Charon appears often in Patrick Leigh 
Fermor’s book, for the Maniots whom he 
describes are much possessed by death. How else? 
For their peninsula, which is the central one of 
the three that jut from the extreme south of the 
Peloponnese, plunges finally into the sea at Cape 
Tenarus itself. Tznarus, Charon, the Maniots: 
these, remote in their jagged country of pumice 
and prickly pear, hemmed in by the cruel ridges 
of Taygetus, are at the limits of the Greek world. 
Few men venture here, for here (they say) is little 
comfort whether for the body or the spirit. 

But Mr. Leigh Fermor, scholar, soldier, poet, 
Philhellene, is not easily to be put off. In his pro- 
posed series of books about Greece, of which this 
is the first, he intends ‘to attack the country ... 
at certain chosen points and penetrate ... in 
depth.’ He also intends to stress the relationship 
between modern Greeks and the noble history of 
their people. If, therefore, the unfamiliar and bar- 
ren Mani seems at first sight a curious choice 
whichever of the author’s two objects we have 
in mind, then consider this notable passage: 

All of Greece [italics mine] is absorbing and 
rewarding. There is hardly a rock or a stream 
without a battle or a myth, a miracle or a peasant 
anecdote or a superstition; and talk and inci- 
dent, nearly all of it odd or memorable, thicken 
round the traveller’s path at every step. 

Such a traveller with such a pen would contrive 
to bring back something of value from the Sahara 
Desert. From the Mani he has brought back riches. 
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Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 
25s. 


“This is a book which no one but he 
could have written, for there is prob- 
ably no one now living who has followed 
so long, so closely, and so understand- 
ingly the history of the necessity and the 
failure to disarm.” — 

Leonard Woolf, Political Quarterly. 


‘This is a great book, in bulk, scope and 
treatment. Philip Noel-Baker is the 
only living Englishman who could have 
written it.”’— 

Nigel Nicolson, M.P., New World. 
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But how can one do justice to the fascination and 
poetry of this book, its generosity and its learning 
—its love? One could instance the beguiling chap- 
ter about the persistence of pagan beliefs. The 
Maniots were slow to accept Christianity and even 
now are rather obliquely regarded from episcopal 
centres. Or one could note the vigorously rendered 
history of local vendetta and its massive strong- 
holds. Or the scholarly monograph about ikons. 
Or the tender disquisition about the hospitality 
of the Maniots—among whom, as among all 
Greeks, the word for stranger is still the same as 
that for guest. But perhaps it would be best to 
single out the chapter about the Lamentations (an 
Homeric survival if ever there was one) which the 
Maniot women sing over the graves of their men; 
and best of all to quote these lines from the dirge 
they made for a British airman who crashed on 
their coast during the war: 

He was the bravest of all the officers. 

Such a bright star should never have fallen to 

the ground. 
It was more fitting for him to dine at a king’s 
table... 
For it was for the honour of Greece that he came 
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This may serve to remind us where brave, true 
and grateful allies of our country have so often 
been found. So that I cannot leave this book with- 
out quoting from Mr. Leigh Fermor’s account of a 
Maniot’s views on Cyprus. If there were any real 
statesmen in office, the Maniot says, ‘. . . do you 
think we would be quarrelling with England, our 
oldest friend, about Cyprus? . . . Unless a great 
man appears, it will all slip into the hands of 
newspapers and priests and party politicians and 
second-rate men. . . . God save poor Greece— 
and poor England too! —and deliver us out of the 
hands of little men.’ 

After such a book as this, it is tempting to dis- 
miss Patrick Anderson’s First Steps in Greece, with 
its everlasting espresso bars and touting boys, as 
a trippery and gossiping irrelevance. But this 
would be unfair. For Mr. Anderson has passages 
of great humour, perception and charm—above 
all, of great sympathy; and although I think the 
Mani would have been too much for him, he, like 
Mr. Leigh Fermor, deserves the old and honour- 
able title: Philhellene, a Lover of Greece. 

SIMON RAVEN 


What They Fought Each Other For 


The King’s War, 1641-1647. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Collins, 35s.) 


Ir is over sixty years since Gardiner completed 
his great history of the English civil war. No 
historian before Miss Wedgwood has attempted 
to retell the story with a comparable wealth of 
detail. She draws most skilfully and with admir- 
able catholicity of interest on a mass of sources, 
old and new, published and unpublished, English, 
Scottish and Irish. Like Gardiner, she has a happy 
knack of selecting small incidents which illu- 
minate wide areas of thought and feeling. Thus 
we learn much about anti-popery in England 
from the condemned men in Newgate jail who 
went on strike against being hanged unless seven 
priests reprieved by Charles I were hanged with 
them. The age comes alive when we are told that 
Sir William Boteler applied logarithms to the 
problems of financing the Parliamentary cause in 
Bedfordshire; and that ‘from the wreck of the 
Cavaliers came the English highwayman,’ the 
word being first recorded in 1649. 

But Miss Wedgwood’s book as a whole is 
a narrative, not an explanation. It tells us all 
about the war except what they fought each other 
for. She tries to have it both ways in her Introduc- 
tion, claiming that ‘a description of what hap- 
pened and how it happened . . . often by implica- 
tion answers the question of why it happened.’ 
Miss Wedgwood succeeds in making facts speak 
for themselves in her treatment of Ireland. By 
judicious juxtaposition she demonstrates that 
‘the Irish troops were the King’s most fatal 
illusion.” Again and again his strategy assumed 
the presence in England of Irish papist troops 
who never materialised. Miss Wedgwood indi- 
cates that if they had arrived they might have 
done Charles’s cause more harm than good. They 
would have lost him the support of constitu- 
tional royalists, who held monastic lands and 
protestant convictions no less than their oppo- 
nents. Even the faithful Ormonde surrendered to 
Parliament when his only alternative was co- 
operation with the native Irish. 

So in describing the fluctuating hopes and fears 
that attendéd Charles’s Irish policy, Miss Wedg- 
wood does extract explanation from narrative. 
But the trick is not always successful. Many of 
her pages are full of one rather breathless incident 
after another. Two hundred black rabbits, in the 
seventeenth century phrase, do not add up to one 
black horse: two hundred facts do not make an 
interpretation. This is really a great pity, for 


since Gardiner’s day historians asking ‘why’ 
questions have given us many new insights; where- 
as the narrative has been altered only in minor 
details. It is sad too, because when Miss Wedgwood 
disregards her theories and asks ‘why,’ she gives 
most illuminating answers. She has a superb causal 
explanation of the rise of Levellers and other 
radicals. The divisions within the ruling class in the 
war ‘inevitably shook the respect of the humbler 
sort for the gentry as a whole. . . . Soldiers of both 
sides had lived in a topsy-turvy world where mili- 
tary rank no longer marched in step with gentility, 
and a poor labourer’s son might be doing no 
more than his duty by knocking a brace of 
gentlemen on the head.’ But too often Miss Wedg- 
wood leaves us bewildered in a flux of events. 

Tn the pre-scientific age motion was attributed 
either to some anthropomorphic force (like the 
intelligences which guided the spheres) or to blind 
chance. Since Miss Wedgwood attempts no analy- 
tical explanation of the apparently haphazard 
motion of her whirling atoms, we are left with 
equally primitive explanations. The impression 
given is either that masses of men were manipu- 
lated by the political leaders (Charles I, Pym, 
Lilburne) or that ‘public opinion, is notoriously 
fickle. This last-resort cliché is used several 
times to explain the apparently contradictory 
behaviour of demonstrators in London. But we 
know enough now about political divisions in the 
City to be pretty sure that these were crowds of 
different people impelled by rival political motives 
rather than the same people being ‘fickle.’ In both 
these instances Miss Wedgwood’s refusal to 
analyse makes it impossible to see below the 
surface of mere events. 

It is difficult to make this criticism without 
appearing grudging. Anyone convinced that Why 
is a more important question for historians to 
answer these days than What or How is bound to 
wish that Miss Wedgwood’s courage and sensi- 
tivity, her great talents. and prodigious labours, 
had been directed to different ends. Much work 
has been done recently to reveal the causes of the 
civil war. We badly need a new synthesis which 
will bring home to us why our seventeenth-century 
forefathers fought and killed and died. Granted 
her limited aim of telling us merely how they did 
these things, Miss Wedgwood’s book could hardly 
be better. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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GUIDE FOR 
LIVING 


an authoritative selection of opinions 
and pronouncements on contemporary 
problems affecting ordinary men and 
women by 


HIS HOLINESS 


POPE PIUS XII 


arranged by Maurice Quinlan 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 























The man on the left is a very famous person indeed. 
Far too famous, unfortunately, to have his name bandied 
about in advertisements. An eagle-eyed expert could, 
however, recognise him by the pattern of his tie or the 
colour of his socks. It seems a pity that his tie is hidden 


and his socks are printed in black and white. 


The man in the centre, as our illustration clearly shows, 
is standing on his head. Perhaps he is registering disap- 
proval of the Manchester Guardian. Perhaps he is ahome- 
sick Australian. Perhaps he is standing on his head for 
health reasons. Whatever his motive, it is quite pleasant 
to have him there, a living symbol of the Manchester 
Guardian’s tolerance, respect for minority opinion, and 


twenty or thirty other shining virtues. 


The man on the right, however, is standing firmly on 
his feet. He is doing this because he is forthright, out- 
right, upright, and downright, and also because it brings 
his head into line with the Manchester Guardian, which 
he is reading. ‘The Manchester Guardian (as he can see 
clearly from where he is standing) is also forth-, out-, 
up-, and downright. It’s rather entertaining, too, and he 
reads it regularly, apleasure which costs him threepence a 


day. Threepence! They'll be giving awaysteam-yachts next. 
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Honey in the Evening 


A History of Sexual Customs. By Richard 
Lewinsohn. (Longmans, 30s.) 

A History of Orgies. By Burgo Partridge. 
(Anthony Blond, 25s.) 


PERENNIALLY interesting though Dr, Lewinsohn’s 
subject is, the themes themselves do not promise 
much novelty at first sight: hetairai and ephebi; 
Messalina and Poppza; St. Paul and St. Augustine; 
harems and houris; priestly celibacy and witches’ 
sabbaths; troubadours and chastity belts; Gabrielle 
d’Estrées and Don Juan . . . and that brief skim 
takes us about half way. These are all enormously 
traditional, but Dr. Lewinsohn deals freshly 
enough even with them, and in the last part of 
the book he is quite often able to find little- 
known opinions and experiences to point up the 
good old story. 

Dr. Lewinsohn gives us a humane, yet not exag- 
geratedly impersonal, spirit of inquiry, with a mild 
humour and a sort of unabashed innocence. The 
book has none of that air of being plucked 
down from some musty professorial shelf to 
the accompaniment of a daring snigger of sus- 
pect erudition, nor yet of getting stacked between 
Germinal and a hideous pink truss in some 
fly-blown little shop window in the back streets 
of Runcorn. And yet it shows no trace of the 
barricade postures of defiant honesty either. 
We have reached a point where the obscurantists 
have been not merely defeated, but forgotten, 
where all these matters can be spoken of quite 
unselfconsciously. As with every sexual history, 
much of Dr. Lewinsohn’s account deals with the 
almost uniformly ridiculous (and unsuccessful) 
attempts of ecclesiastical authorities to interfere 
and regulate, The only result was a good deal 
of needless suffering, well illustrated here by 
one of Héloise’s noble letters from detention 


Duckworth Books’ 








Ready now for the Centenary, 
December 22nd, 1958 


PUCCINI 


A Critical Biography 
by MOSCO CARNER 


Sympathy and scholarship combine to 
make this a definitive work, unlikely ever 
to be superseded, and one which will 
hasten the long delayed recognition of a 
genius who somehow missed greatness. The 
book is in three parts: The Man, The Artist 
- and The Work; with opera synopses, 120 
music examples, 24 pages of half-tone 
plates, and many of the composer’s letters 
appearing in English for the first time. 


“No study of Puccini has appeared in any 
language comparable to this for thorough- 
ness and penetration, both musical and 
psychological. We no longer have any 
excuse for ignorance of Puccini’s art or 
character.” 

MARTIN COOPER (Daily Telegraph). 


xvi+ 504 pp. 10x6} ins. 70s. 


3 Henrietta St London WO2 
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camp. One is driven to reflect on the rough-and- 
ready division of humanity into seekers of the 


numinous in a white goddess and a holy spirit’ 


respectively. Perhaps the time is at last ripe (even 
though some psychologists and more theologians 
would then be at loss for a hobby) for devotees 
of the natural and the supernatural modes to take 

a vow not to interfere in each other’s affairs. 
Mr. Partridge is unconcernedly frank and 
learned too, if a little more inclined to moralise. 
The therapeutic value of the orgy in a repressed 
society has never been questioned. And some of 
the orgies the author describes sound quite good 
fun too. But not many. While straying over the 
ill-defined borderline into various curious but not, 
I should have thought, orgiastic episodes, he 
interestingly divides the orgy proper into two 
kinds—one accepted by society as a safety valve 
and the other based on individual rebellion. The 
socially approved, or tolerated, type is preferred, 
as less likely to lead to a sense of guilt. Even then 
the enjoyments of repentance are always avail- 
able—the other establishment is just over the road. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Talk About Drink 


The Compleat Imbiber Number Two : An Enter- 
tainment. Edited by Cyril Ray, designed by 
F. H. K. Henrion. (Putnam, 25s.) 


The Compleat Imbiber, Number Two, claims to 
be no more than an anthology. So you might 
well think that it’s the sort of book you can take 
up every now and then—or skim through. 
Treat this book like that if you like. If you read 
it at all, it will give the editor and the publishers 
great pleasure. That’s how I meant to treat it: 
but I found myself reading it from beginning to 
end—just as if it were a ‘gripping thriller’ or an 
exciting novel. But did that finish it for me? Not 
at all! I wanted to go back, to look again at 
the illustrations, the make-up (if that’s the right 
word), the décor (that’s a better word), for which 
Mr. Henrion is responsible. 

This kind of rave notice by someone who is 
neither an established nor an important critic 
may sound like a blurb. I can only say that I 
did not think it possible to enjoy a book of 
this kind so much: and that I am grateful for 
having had the chance to read it. Where else 
could you find T. E. B. Clarke at his most amus- 
ing; Raymond Postgate at his least pompous; 
Siriol Hugh Jones at her wittiest; Maurice 
Wiggin combining wine-loving and fishing—with 
Paul Dehn, Angus Wilson and James Laver in- 
cluded for good measure? Yes, and Dilys Powell, 
too: and a delightful account of an exercise in 
viticulture by Sir Guy Salisbury-Jones. And for 
those who knew James Agate as no more than a 
legend, or for whom his name is nothing more 
than a memory, Edgar Lustgarten’s all-too-brief 
but economically phrased little essay ‘A Drink 
With Jimmy’ (with a remarkably evocative illus- 
tration) alone makes the book well worth its price 
even if there were nothing else to recommend it. 
But there’s a lot more than that—including some 
wonderful anecdotes, which (when I find the 
chance) I intend to pass off as my own. By the 
way, Lady Elizabeth Montagu should know that 
her story about the drunken butler and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was, I believe, authentically 
about Mrs. Ronald Greville (the hostess) and 
Lady Chamberlain. 

It’s a delightful book. It comes up or down 
to your own level—it even translates the Latin 
verse. The editor asks: ‘How best can an editor 
usher in the talents that sit silent under his 
baton?’ The answer? In the way in which Mr. 
Cyril Ray does it. GILBERT HARDING 





COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





LARGER EARNINGS 





THE 33rd ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
D.C.O. will be held on January 2 in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to September 30, 
1958: 

If the dominant characteristic of the year ending 
last September had to be summed up in one word the 
word would inevitably be “uncertainty.” Troughs of 
low pressure spreading from the West, or the fear of 
them, are inclined to spread alarm and despondency 
in business as in meteorological circles. These fears 
have persisted throughout the whole period covered 
by our accounts. Although the portents now seem less 
alarming it is nevertheless true that “the further out- 
look remains unsettled.” 


PROTECTING THE POUND 

It is barely a year ago since sterling appeared to be 
facing its most serious crisis since 1949. In September, 
1957, drastic action was taken to protect the pound 
from what appeared to be a danger of imminent de- 
valuation. There are probably few people today who 
could now say in all honesty that they confidently 
expected that the measures then taken would yield 
results which would become so quickly apparent and 
so striking in effect. The sterling reserves have in- 
creased month by month throughout the whole suc- 
ceeding period, and the improvement has been so 
marked as to permit of five successive reductions in 
the bank rate. 

Those who were sceptical about the effectiveness of 
monetary measures and insisted that only a return to 
the full paraphernalia of import controls and other 
restrictions offered a solution for these troubles, will 
do well to ponder this result. While neither restriction 
of credit nor physical controls can, together or singly, 
ensure a stable economy, it remains true that 
monetary policy is a potent weapon in the hands of 
a government prepared to face unpopular measures. 


INCREASE IN LENDINGS 

There would have been a fall in our deposits had 
it not been for some substantial items of a special 
character which remained with us over the balance- 
sheet date. There has been a reduction in the item 
acceptances, credits, etc., reflecting the lower level of 
commodity prices and some falling off in trade with 
a number of our territories. The principal feature of 
the balance-sheet has been a further considerable in- 
crease in our lendings, due to the greater demand 
induced by the conditions to which I have referred. 
The depletion of liquid resources in overseas ter- 
ritories created additional pressure from the Bank’s 
customers to meet their normal requirements. This 
factor, as you may have expected, was more in evi- 
dence in the interim statement at 31st March, than 
in the final figures for the year. The demand for bank- 
ing accommodation has been so persistent that we felt 
it desirable to sell some of our short-dated bonds. 
This has resulted in the figure for investments show- 
ing a substantial fall when compared with the previous 
year. 

One point which does not emerge from our figures 
but which is not without significance for us is the fact 
that there has been a marked—and very welcome— 
improvement in the value of our investments during 
the past twelve months. 

Our resources have been more than usually fully 
employed during the period and this has resulted in 
somewhat higher earnings which have enabled us to 
absorb the constantly rising costs of running the 
business, to which I referred last year. While this is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, there is certainly no 
room for complacency; the trend towards mounting 
expenses is still very much in evidence. 

In recommending a final dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. the Board is proposing to raise the distribu- 
tion for the year from 8 per cent. to 9 per cent. The 
net cost of this modest increase amounts to £74,360 in 
this year’s accounts. 
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ALUMINIUM KETTLE OF FISH 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHILE the Government is work- 
ing on plans ‘to give the small 
investor a much better chance 
than he had ever had before to 
invest in industry—which Mr. 
Butler has described as ‘a splen- 
did way of bringing our great 
industrial concerns closer to the 
people’—the directors of British 
Aluminium have been letting 
everyone know how easy it is for 
company executives to ignore 
their shareholders altogether. Before I comment 
on the latest moves in this battle for a company’s 
control let me make it clear that no one has sug- 
gested that the directors of British Aluminium 
have been acting otherwise than in accord with 
what they conceive to be the best interests of 
their company. When Lord Portal, the chairman, 
declared that the board had ‘never done a better 
piece of business’ than when it made their secret 
agreement with Alcoa (the Aluminium Company 
of America), allowing it a third of the equity on 
easy terms, I have no doubt whatever that he 
meant it and believed it. But I have equally no 
doubt that if I were a shareholder I would regard 
it as against my best interests—that is, as an 
investor looking for the maximum capital and 
dividend accumulation. 

The situation in which British Aluminium found 
itself this year is common enough with companies 
engaged in capital-thirsty industries. It has the 
largest aluminium business in the country, 
accounting for about one-third of the national 
turnover; what is more, it is the only producer 
of virgin aluminium we have. In relation to its 
manufacturing capacity it is short of virgin 
aluminium production and is seeking to increase 
it. But bauxite developments need huge amounts 
of capital. For its Canadian bauxite venture it went 
into partnership with Quebec North Shore Paper 
on a 60/40 basis and for its North-west Australian 
project with our Consolidated Zinc Corporation 
on a 50/50 basis. In looking for a new partner 
this year who could put up more money for further 
expansion, it picked out Alcoa, the largest 
aluminium company in the world, because that 
American giant had no outlet in this country and 
was apparently content to secure it by taking a 
minority interest in BA without disturbing the 
existing management. The BA directors could not 
approach the Canadian giant (Alcan) because that 
company already had a British subsidiary in 
Northern Aluminium of Banbury; and they 
wanted to steer clear of the American Reynolds 
Metals, the third largest in the industry, because 
that company had a tie-up with Tube Investments. 


While secret talks between the BA directors 
and Alcoa were going on—this is how the fun 
started—the directors of Tube Investments were 
quietly buying British Aluminium shares in the 
market as a preliminary to a take-over bid. This 
procedure is now conventional action in the 
business world and on the whole it makes for 
greater efficiency and flexibility in the capitalist 
system. If an enterprising company thinks that 
the assets of another company are not being fully 
exploited or are undervalued in the market or can 
be put to greater profit under new management 
it is fully entitled to buy the shares in the open 
market in order to secure control or to make a bid 
to shareholders at a price above the market. 


At what point the BA directors and the TI 
directors first became aware of the fun going on 


behind their respective scenes I do not know, but 
on November 3 the chairman of TI at last cor- 
nered the chairman of BA in his office and fol- 
lowed it up with a letter, dated November 5, 
definitely stating that they wanted a merger and 
were prepared to make an attractive offer to BA 
shareholders. Without saying a word to their 
shareholders the BA directors thereupon signed 
an agreement with Alcoa in the week beginning 
November 10 allowing Alcoa to subscribe for 
£44 million of their unissued capital over a period 
of years thus giving the American company one- 
third of the enlarged equity, which is regarded 
as sufficient for effective control. It emerged later 
that the price to be paid by Alcoa was 60s. a share 
and that the price offered by TI to BA share- 
holders was in effect 78s. a share (one share of 
TI then quoted at 78s. plus 78s. in cash for every 
two BA shares). Naturally the shareholders of 
BA are feeling pretty indignant. 

Company directors act as trustees for their 
shareholders and it was surely the duty of the BA 
board to inform theirs immediately of the TI bid. 
It is no excuse to say that the TI letter of Novem- 
ber 5 was of ‘vague intention,’ for it must have 
been obvious at the tense meeting of November 3 
that the TI chairman meant business. It is clear 
that the BA directors signed up quickly with 
Alcoa to forestall being controlled by TI. As for 
the price of 60s. which Alcoa was allowed, Lord 
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Portal explained that when agreement was reached 
the market price was just under 59s. (thanks to a 
rise of 10s. or more on TI buying). As the com- 
pany had made a two-for-seven rights issue at 
58s. in August, 1957, it could not have raised any 
further capital in November, 1958, at anything 
like 60s. The price of the shares had been as low 
as 36s. 9d. at the beginning of the year. All this, I 
suggest, indicates that the market in BA shares 
had been showing lack of confidence in the com- 
pany for some time—until the secret buyer 
appeared. 

Certainly the BA directors were justified in 
trying to raise the fresh money needed to finance 
their capital development over the next three to 
four years without having recourse to their share- 
holders, but they were clearly not justified in re- 
fusing to allow their shareholders to vote on an 
alternative plan to their own, especially when this 
meant giving the shareholders a wonderful profit 
on their shares. 

The affair has now been passed to Mr. ‘Solo- 
mon’ Amory for judgment and I hope that he will 
decide in favour of Tube Investments, which has 
undertaken to hold 51 per cent. of the new operat- 
ing company and preserve nominal control for 
Great Britain. Not that I am a member of the 
League of Beaverbrook Loyalists which, I see, is 
objecting strongly to American participation in 
British Aluminium, as it did to American interven- 
tion in Trinidad oil, Canadian oil, Persian oil, 
Rhodesian copper and Jamaican bauxite. If BA 
needs more capital, asks The Sunday Express, why 
not raise it in the British market? Really, this 
aluminium affair is full of laughs. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ITH the Treasury bill rate down to £3 4s. 6d. 

per cent. the Government should really do 
something to cause the long-term rate of interest 
to fall. At the moment Funding 54 per cent. ex 
dividend is quoted at 100}. Until this stock is 
supported, the market in ‘longs’ will hang fire. 
Equity shares are also hanging fire. The average 
yield on the Financial Times industrial index is 
5.45 per cent., but the ‘leaders’ are, of course, 
offering returns well below that level of yield. 
TURNER AND NEWALL, in spite of lower profits, 
yield only 4.1 per cent. at 72s. 6d. on their 15 
per cent. dividend covered by earnings of 43 
per cent, METAL BOX have increased their interim 
from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. on improved sales, 
but at 67s. the yield is only 3.6 per cent., even if 
the total is raised from 11 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
The investor should leave the leaders alone until 
prices are more favourable. This is the season for 
steel dividends and SOUTH DURHAM opens it with 
a lift in the final dividend from 6 per cent. to 8 
per cent., making 12 per cent. against 10 per cent. 
My preference is for STEEL OF WALES (now 21Is.), 
which has been busy and prosperous enough this 
year to pay more than 8 per cent. If the result 
(due as this page is printed) is favourable, it would 
be my first recommendation to buy. 


Road Shares 

The acceleration of the road programme and 
the suggestion of the British Road Federation that 
the existing allocation of £280 million for the next 
four years should be trebled has brought fresh 
investment inquiry for the shares of companies 
employed on road construction. These contracts 
are often finely cut and I would much prefer the 
shares of the companies which provide the 
materials for the job. Of the quarry companies I 
like HILLHEAD HUGHES, of Buxton, which has a 
fine management record of gradually rising profits. 


For the year to December, 1957, it earned nearly 
50 per cent. and distributed 224 per cent. This 
year’s results—due in April—should be better, and 
next year’s better still. Even if the distribution is 
not raised the yield at 17s. 9d. for the 5s. shares 
is 6.3 per cent. and if 25 per cent. is paid the 
yield would be close on 7 per cent. This is a small 
company with an equity capital of £400,000, so 
the market is somewhat narrow. 









ACCUMULATING 


“T’ SHARES 






GUARANTEE 
25% PROFIT 
Accumulating “T” Shares 
£40 and £50 5 
in 6 years. That is com. JN 6 YEARS 


pounding at rather better 
than 3}]% with income tax 
paid. Full details gladly 
sent on request. Maximum 
£2,000. 


ASSETS £30 MILL. RESERVES £12 MILL. 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Associatign 


CLARENCE STREET - CHELTENHAM 
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Gold Shares 

More interest is usually taken in gold shares 
when industrial shares enter a dull period. Since 
March the shares of the developing OFS mines 
have risen in the market by about 33 per cent. 
and those of the finance companies by about 25 
per cent. Some of them now look rather dear but I 
was interested to see some exceptions clearly 
marked out in a broker’s analysis this week. For 
example, WESTERN HOLDINGS and FREE STATE 
GEDULD stand out in the OFS list. A steady rise in 
dividends over the next two years is forecast and 
on the 1960 estimate the potential dividend yields 
are respectively 10.3 per cent. and 8.7 per cent. 
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On the existing dividends Western Holdings at 
117s. yield 5.95 per cent. and Free State Geduld 
at 118s. about 4.2 per cent. Among the finance 
houses GENERAL MINING makes the best showing. 
On the basis of the increased dividends received 
up to the end of this year (the effect of which will 
be shown in the next accounts), General Mining 
at the present price of 115s. returns a potential 
earnings yield of nearly 17 per cent. This com- 
pany’s investments are 87 per cent. in gold and its 
chief holdings are in Free State Geduld, Free 
State Saaiplas, Harmony, Stilfontein, St. Helena, 
and Buffelsfontein. Its last dividend was 5s. and 
the current dividend yield is 4.4 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ONSETT IRON preliminary figures disclosed 

the sharp fall in profits of nearly 40 per cent., 
which was more than the market anticipated, 
seeing that steel production for the first nine 
months of 1958 was only 8.6 per cent. down on 
the same period a year ago, and the ship-building 
industry (busy all this year) takes a large propor- 
tion of the Company's output of steel plate. The 
statement revealed that for the year ended Sep- 
tember 27, 1958, the trading profit was down by 
£1,567,000 to £3,817,031 and in spite of a con- 
siderable tax reduction the net profit was £761,000 
lower at £1,205,077. It is proposed merely to main- 
tain the present rate of dividend of 8} per cent. 
whilst the company repays the £18 million bor- 
rowed from its bankers and The Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry to finance its development pro- 
gramme. Perhaps ordinary shareholders will have 
something to say on this at the annual general 
meeting, when it is hoped that the chairman, Mr. 
Clive Cookson, will give them some assurance as 
to the future outlook and an explanation as to the 
severe drop in profits. The £1 ordinary shares 
yielding nearly 9 per cent. have fallen to 19s. 6d. 


J. Gliksten and Son has certainly come through 
a difficult year well,ifor in spite of restricted 
activity in the building and furniture trades, this 
company of timber merchants and importers of 
hard and soft woods has recorded a 10 per cent. 
increase in turnover, with trading profits £65,000 
up. The report (to June 30, 1958) is attractively 
presented in a Japanese veneer made from ‘Kiri.’ 
Mr. S. G. Gliksten, the chairman, gives a compre- 
hensive and optimistic survey of the company’s 
activities with particular reference to the expand- 
ing export sales. The trading profit was £960,064 


against £895,109 and the net profit £251,980 
against £244,557, providing a twofold cover for 
the dividend of 35 per cent., which is to be paid 
for the fifth successive year. It is also proposed 
to make a free scrip issue of one share for every 
two held. The balance of the Unsecured Loan 
Stock will be repaid by next June. This will release 
a sum (in respect of interest) equivalent to another 
10 points on the ordinary stock. This fact, together 
with the improved trading outlook for the current 
year, makes the 5s. ordinary shares (at 23s. 6d. 
to yield 7.3 per cent.) an attractive investment. 
Some increase in dividend on the enlarged capital 
can be hoped for next year. 


Midland Tar Distillers has had its agreements 
with the Midlands, Wales and Southern Area Gas 
Boards reviewed, as the chairman, Mr. S. J. L. 
Robinson, advised a year ago. From this review 
the producer has obtained a larger share in the tar 
business revenue and consequently the company’s 
profits have declined approximately 20 per cent. 
for the year ended June 30, 1958. The net profit 
was £169,907 against £220,896, and is equal to 
earnings of 22 per cent. against 30 per cent. The 
ordinary dividend is again 10 per cent. for the fifth 
successive year. Bank overdraft has risen from 
“£264,933 to £403,869, but the company still has 
£510,000 on short-term loan with local authorities. 
Debtors have fallen but stocks have increased and 
there are still capital commitments of £295,000 
to be met. The chairman, at the annual general 
meeting, should say if any further sums can be 
expected from Benzole Producers. This subsidiary 
produced a windfall this year of £42,506 which 
has been passed on to shareholders by a tax-free 
34 per cent. payment. The £1 ordinary shares at 
40s. return only 5 per cent. The market would be 
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fortified with a better appreciation of the com- 
pany’s outlook. 


Rajawella Produce Company having suffered 
from floods, drought and strikes, it is not sur- 
prising that profits for the year ended June 30, 
1958, have declined by £46,548 after charging 
£9,518 for replanting. Although a slightly higher 
price was obtained this year for the tea crop, 
owing to adverse climatic conditions there was a 
decrease in the crop of 91,950 lb. Rubber showed 
an increase of 40,127 Ib. in the crop, but with 
the selling price at 5d. a Ib. lower, the resulting 
profit was a small one. The crop of cocoa suffered 
badly from adverse weather conditions, and a loss 
of £15,000 resulted; but coconuts brought in a 
small profit. From a gross profit of £162,643, a 
sum of £102,000 has been provided for taxation. 
The chairman, Mr. J. J. Saunders, hopes for better 
weather and trading conditions. The 10s. ordinary 
shares are quoted at 14s. 74d. to yield 20 per cent. 
on the 30 per cent. dividend. 


Herrburger Brooks report that for the year 
ended June 30, 1958, there has been a further 
decline in profits for the third successive year, 
this time by as much as 34 per cent. Several 
countries, particularly New Zealand, heavily re- 
stricted the import of piano actions (which the 
company manufactures), consequently a con- 
siderable all-round reduction of business was 
experienced. Trading profits have fallen from 
£86,637 to £69,039 and net profits from £25,975 
to £17,048, but stocks and work in progress have 
been well maintained at £203,560. Now that credit 


‘restrictions at home have been relaxed the home 


trade should benefit and with a better outlook for 
overseas sales, which it is hoped the chairman, Mr. 
C. W. P. Hughes, can report, the future may be 
a little more rosy. The dividend on the 10s. 
ordinary shares has been maintained for the fourth 
successive year at 174 per cent.—the yield at 
11s. 3d. is 154 per cent. 


Harrisons and Crosfield held their 50th Annual 
General Meeting on December 9 at which Sir 
Leonard Paton, the chairman, asked stockholders 
to approve the appointment of Mr. H. O. Peake 
as Life President of the company, thus placing 
him in the same niche in the company’s history 
as the late Sir Eric Miller. This, its 50th anniver- 
sary, was a great year for fhe company, said Sir 
Leonard, and during the year 1958 both the late 
Sir Eric Miller and Mr. Peake had completed fifty 
years’ service with the company. Extracts from 
the chairman’s statement were reported in our 
issue of November 14. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,022 Solution on December 26 | 


ACROSS 


4 And this little one went to Parson! admiration (8) 


(5-3) 26 ‘To the last —— of recorded 
time’ (Shakespeare) (8) 

27 La should be spoken sotto voce 19 _ William’s indebtedness? 
(6) 


8 Sleeping bag perhaps? It’s a case 
of necessity (8) 
10 One can get so chilly in this 
material (6) 
12 ‘I have flung off the ——’, said 
Louis Moore to Shirley Keeldar (5) 


24 Wastes the lighters (6) 
1 Secretly there arrived an artist (6) 25 The dog’s tail is the object of 


DOWN 





15 Calculating fellow should be good 
at such a task (9) 

17 Aye, there’s the rub, as _ the 
enthusiast said! (7) 

18 Light-foot queen of the Volsci (7) fj 


) 
20 Mermaids should be found in 
these breakers, naturally (7) 14 
23 Slice of beef for a mere song (5) 


13 Such a pencil is ineffective (9) 

14 The hymn-writer given to genu- 
flection, we hear (5) 

16 Examples within the modes of 
address ? (9) 

17 Used by the exponent of the Sitz 
principle? (4-5) 

19 Sailor turns back in like manner (5) 

21 All marble (anag.) (5-4) 


1 Bun money? (4-3) 

2 What’s intended cam be seen in 
some antecedents (5) 

3 The substitute has artistic re- 
straint (7) 

5 The girl must be a Wren, surely! (7) 

6 Screen pet with make-believe (9) 

7 Serge as it might appear (7) 

9 Pat’s active (anag.) (10) 


22 It doesn’t ring quite so loudly 11 ‘Come hither, lady fair, and joined 


as 21 perhaps (5) 


be to our wild ——’ (Keats) (10) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on Dec. 23. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,022, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’ 's Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 1,020 
ACROSS.—1 Passe-partout. 9 Lay figure. 
10 Brain. 11 Avowed, 12 Starched, 13 
Expect, 15 Mentions. 18 Step-dame. 19 
Fennel. 21 Cast-iron. 23 Hermes. 26 Beret. 
27 Dominance. 28 Brings to pass. 

DOWN.—1 Palmate, 2 Say-so. 3 Evi- 
denced. 4 Arum. 5 Twenties. 6 Umber. 
7 Denudes. 8 Wash down. 14 Pleasure. 
16 Thereunto. 17 Embolden, 18 Sackbut. 
20 Lessees, 22 Inter. 24 Manna. 25 Imps. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
The winners of Crossword No. 1,020 
are: Mr. H. B. Evans, 44 Wheats Avenue, 
Birmingham 17, and Mrs. A. Robinson, 4 
Hollyshaw Crescent, Whitkirk, Leeds 15. 
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Dearest Lizzy 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 458: Report by Joyce Johnson 


Competitors were invited to forestall the reported musical production of Pride and 
Prejudice by submitting lyrics. 


First of all, acknowledgements to Audrey L. 
Laski for her title. I als~ liked Agnes Kennett’s 
suggestion of Marry Them Off. Secondly, the prob- 
lem of judging between those who used present- 
day expressions and those who kept closer to 
the book, to say nothing of the various shades in 
between, largely solved itself. As J. A. Lindon 
says, ‘there is no need to turn it into treacle.’ Listen 
to the lines Miss Austen gives Darcy—‘In vain 
have I struggled. It will not do. My feelings will 
not be suppressed.” How well the rhythm of the 
phrases would go to music. Other authentic lines 
that competitors chose were ‘Nobody feels for my 
poor nerves,’ ‘Every savage can dance’ and ‘All 
affability and condescension’ (Mr. Collins on 
Lady Catherine). These scored easily over such 
parodies as ‘Oh what a bountiful patron’ and 
“You'll be far better off if you’re bad’ (Lydia). 

Hearty applause for Helen MacGregor’s open- 
ing song for Mr. Bennet, Barbara Roe’s solo for 
Lydia, A. M. Laing’s proposal duet between 
Elizabeth and Mr. Collins, Simia’s lament for Mrs. 
Bennet, R. A. McKenzie’s clever solo ‘A most 
accomplished young lady’ for Miss Bingley, and 
for Norah Bone’s ‘Pemberley shades must never 
be polluted’ to be sung, of course, by Lady 
Catherine in a rich contralto. 

A guinea each to the five printed and to 
*Alberick’—and may Jane forgive us all. 


PRIZES 


(J. A.L 
INTERRUPTION 


Oh. Mr. Bennet! Oh, Mr. Bennet! 

What’ll we do? What'lll do? 

Here’s Mr. Collins in love with Lizzy—— 

Oh, Mr. Bennet 
My dear, I’m busy. 

But Mr. Collins has come to woo, 

And Liz declares he is one of those men it 

Is quite impossible she'd pursue! 

You know how stubborn, and foolish too, 

She likes to be. Oh, Mr. Bennet 

My dear, if only you'd leave my den it 

Would be exceedingly kind of you. 


Mrs. B 





Mr. B.: 
Mrs. B.: 





Mr. B.: 


Mrs. B.: But Mr. Collins is thinking—— 

Mr. B.: Is he? 

Mrs. B.: He might be wrong in espousing Lizzy, 
And means to marry another! 

Mr. B.: Phew! 

Mrs. B.: And she’s not willing to wed him! 

Mr. B.: Then it 
*s a hopeless business. 

Mrs. B.: Oh, Mr. Bennet—— 

(D. R. PEDDY) 

Patrer SONG FOR Mrs. BENNET 


When your neighbours’ plain daughters are all led to 
altars / As soon as their lovers have kissed ‘em, 

And your house is entailed and you're daily assailed / 
With a strain on your poor nervous system; 

When you've tried every trick and you've always been 
quick / To seize any and every advantage, 

And your husband won't stir and it doesn’t occur / To 
your girls they approach maiden-aunt age 

When all rich single men make you hopefal oad then, / 
Without warning, they set course for London, 

And no other proposes, they look down their noses, / 
And all your arrangements are undone, 

Not even an ensign will give the ‘say when’ sign/To 
girls who perhaps could be cuter, 

When on the horizon one suddenly spies an /Entirely 
acceptable suitor .. . 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Mr. Darcy Proposes 
Miss Bennet, heed a lover's pleading! 
My weakness I no more can hide. 
Love spurns the qualms of noble breed- 


Darcy: 


ing, 
And Passion triumphs over Pride. 
Despite the gulf between our stations, 
Despite your uncle in Cheapside 
And all your terrible relations, 
Elizabeth! O, be my bride! 
Sir, though I fear my words be painful. 
1 yet would have you understand 
To woo in language so disdainful 
Is not the way to win my hand. 
Your pride it was that sowed dissension 
And broke my sister's heart; and so, 
1 thank you for your condescension, 
But answer, most sincerely, No! 


ELIZABETH: 
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(ELIZABETH JACKSON) 
Duet IN THE Last Act 


1 give you no assurance; 
Your journey here is vain. 
You press beyond endurance 
Your questions in this strain. 
Your arguments I find ill-judged; 
I am not, Madam, to be budged. 
I give you no good morning, 
I take no gracious leave. 
I much resemt your scorning, 
As you will apperceive. 
To Mrs. Bennet, too, i send 
No compliments from friend to friend. 
Botu: ph = } stringent measure 
ae } keen displeasure 
Because she thinks my 
With one whose selfish 
Betokens lack of gratitude. 


Exizapetn : 


Lapy C.: 


attitude 


(BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH) 
Duet For JANE AND ELIZABETH 


EvizapetH: Take care! Beware! /When our Mamma 
discovers / We have rich and handsome 
lovers 

She may very well run mad, I fear. 

Oh hush! I blush! /Mamma will go 
distracted/When she learns that I've 
attracted 

A suitor with four thousand pounds a 
year. 

She'll reel, I feel./For mine has more 
than double/Such an income. Oh, the 
trouble 

We shall suffer from our dear Mamma’s 
delight! 

Adulation so embarrassing, / Officious- 
ness so harassing— 


Let’s keep our secrets for another night. 


JANE: 


ELIZABETH: 


JANE: 


BoTr : 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 461 
Set by Pan 


The usual prize of six guineas is offered for not 
more than 16 lines of verse entitled ‘On a Diary 
Deceased in Early Childhood.’ 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
461, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 23. Results on January 2. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- | 


BBC requires Talks Producer in Glasgow to 


KODAK LTD. require advertising copywriter. 


THEATRE 








paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Advertisement 


Is. extra. Classified 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Str London, WCl. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
APPROVED PROBATION 1 HOME for Girls, 
London, requires immediately Resident Ward, 
Roman Catholic, preferably under 40. Salary in 
accordance with Home Office reguiations.—Only 
qualified experienced women need apply to Box 

68. 


BBC requires Design Assistant, Television, in 
Cardiff. Candidates should have architectural and 
art training. Quick and accurate draughting and 
accurate colour perception essential. Some know- 
ledge of general light constructional methods an 
advantage Account taken of creative ability, per- 
spective and visual drawings. Salary £825 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,160 p.a. max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.918 ‘Spt.') 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London. W.1, within five days. 


BBC. THE NORTH REGION of the BBC wishes 
to enlarge its poo! of Part-time Free-lance inter- 
viewers and Commentators for Sound and TV 
Programmes cmanating from the Manchester 
and Leeds Studios. Applications for auditions 
are requested from men and women with a 
high general standard of education and a wide 
range of interests. Previous experience of 
Radio or TV work is not essential, but appli- 
cants will be expected to show a natural ability 
in this ficld, A good speaking voice, pleasing 
personality and appearance will be taken into 
account in making a final selection. Applica- 
tions, in writing only, should be addressed to 
The Programmes Services Assistant, BBC Tele- 
vision, 7 ce House, Piccadilly, MAN- 








undertake as a menrber of Talks Department, 
Scotland, the production of speakers for talks, 
ms, and talks features on a wide range 

of ish subjects, for Sound Broadcasting. 
From time, to time some similar work will be 
for isi Good education (pre- 
ferably to University ” standard) and an in- 
formed interest in current, social, political and 
cultural affairs in Scotland essential. Some 
——— experience, wide tA of contacts 
of broadcasting desirable. Salary 
i. 1380 (possibly — if qualifications excep- 

tional) rising by seven annual increments to 
won 


£1,930 pa, 

forms ( and quot- 
reference G.912 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 








_max. R for li 


AAre. A 





Experience not necessary, but evidence of writ- 
ing ability must be semt with application to 
Mr. F. J. Mattison, ae Department, 
odak Ltd., Harrow, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





BIBLIOGRAPHY, Library ‘Indexing work 
wamed, 4-6 wecks beginning mid-January. Ex- 
perience science library, journal publications, 
editing.—Box 4370. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





(MALE), Arts or E vos 
wanted in office of postal college, South Lon- 
10 minutes Victoria. Mainly marking 
students’ papers; certain other duties. Arithmetic 
up © G.C.E. Ordinary Level useful. Good know- 
ledge of current affairs, Not under 25. Salary, 
= State age, education, experience.—Box 
4265. 

MEDICAL OFFICER required by BBC w act 
as Assistant (full time) to the Medical Adviser. 
Duties cover a wide field and will include ex- 
amination of staff, advice on physical working 
conditions and on problems with a medical 
aspect, correspondence and discussions with 
doctors treating members of staff and attend- 
ance at meetings where a medical point of 
view is required. Wide and varied clinical ex- 
perience essential, experience in Industrial 
Medicine and a higher medical qualification an 
advantage. Preferred age 35-45, but consideration 
given to those outside it where qualifications are 
— : strong. Starting salary within range 
£2,000 to £2,500 p.a., according to experience 
and qualifications. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and 
ference G.920 *Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five ¢ days. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 We W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & {.). Typcwriting, Duplicating, T 


GRADUATE LE), Arts or | 














A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St.. Leicester Sa.. 
W.C.2. OLD PRINTS and CARICATURES, 
CONTEMPORARY PRINTS, POTTERY and 
XMAS CARDS. PICTURE HIRE GIFT 
TOKENS. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS. 
Paintings by GHIKA, THELMA HULBERT, 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD and ALEXANDER 
= ag Leicester Sq., 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 
ill 17th. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. CHRISTMAS PRESENT EXHIBI- 
TION: Smal! Pictures by English & French 
Artists. 

TALKS ON THE THEATRE for Y oung People : 
December 29, ‘Larger Than Life .. . 7; 
January 2, ‘Television Theatre’; 

January 5, ‘The Method"; January 7, Visit 

to Arts Theatre.—Apply British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, w.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. fackson 
Pollock Retrospective, 1912-1956. Last three 
days. Today and Saturday, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


‘WI Old} 





LLIAM MORRIS and Old Norse Literature.’ 
Talk by Mr. John Swannell. Prince Henry's Rm., 
17 Fleet St., E.C.4, 6.30 p.m. Thurs. 18th Dec. 
Adm, free. Arranged by William Morris Society. 


TOWER THEATRE : 7.30 p.m., Dec. 12, 13. 14. 
David Campton’s ‘The Lunatic View.’ Dec. 18. 
19, 20. Ugo Betti’s ‘The Queen and the Rebeis.’ 
CAN sul (3475 before 6). oo Place,.} N.1. 


PERSONAL 

A CONSULTANT for for nervous conditions, qua- 
tified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. R. K. Peian, 
M.B.HLA., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St. W.1, 
A COOK'S TOUR. The cook-book that is 
differem, describing in detail and giving prac- 
tical recipes for the most characteristic dishes 
of India, Persia, Arabia. the Levant and 
Balkans, with hints on where to obtain the in- 
gredients here. By Robin Howe. Excitingly illus- 
trated. Published by J. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
25s. from ail good booksellers. 

ANGLO - SWEDISH EXCHANGE VISITS. 
Boys and Girls, 14 to 18 years. Total cost £20.— 
Particulars, Miss Olney, Barton Mead, Eastcote, 
Towcester. 

CHINCHILLAS from the — Top Breeder « of the 
World. Free bookiet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, etc., etc., in aid of 
National Fund for Polio Research. Send Foolscap 
s.a.e, for illustzated price list to Christmas Card 


Dept., NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, 
Bucks. 








ecdhand 
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gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 





the free trial lesson to The Schoo! of 
Speedhand (S.11), Hills Road, Cambridge. 
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CHINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. — Send 
2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin- 
chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! And the “best 
Christmas present for a motorist is a set of the 
pew National Benzole Road Maps. In an attrac- 
tive plastic case with Greetings Card, only 7s. 6d. 
at all National Benzole garages and filling 
stations. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers. 

are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra }% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept.. S.R., Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Stran1, London, W.C.2 


FOOTBALL, Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM SOCIE TY. 
which has been said to have the most distin- 
guished Honorary Committce of any cause, 
welcomes help from all who support its aims 
Details from the Secretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue London, W.!. 

HELP A SICK PARSON (or his family) oy 
sending a gift to St. Luke’s Nursing Home for 
the Clergy. who will care for them when they ate 
ill. Not State aided. Subscriptions, Donations 
and Legacies to 14 Fitzroy Sq., London. W.1. 
IT’S an old Spanish custom (and an English one, 
too) to drink and serve Amontillado Sherry 
Perfect choice is Ei Cid. That's the Amontil!ado 
with the authentic Spanish flavour the English 
like. 


KEEP LEFT overs of Sunday's joint and serve 
them cold on Monday with Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney. Delicious. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or ca!l 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planaing. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

QUAKER GUEST HOUSE offers unusua! oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and quict amid peaceful 
Buckinghamshire countryside. H. & C. Interior 
sprung. — Write Warden, Old Jordans, near 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments David Blackstone Ltd.. 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Shefficld, etc., etc. 
N.S.C.R.— LETTERS OF GOLD.’ ‘A veritabic 
God-send ’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers. Why’? Because those Ictters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need, ii- 
cluding often a pension for life (over 6.200 werc 
assisted last year). For Christmastide we arc 
trying to give all the most necessitous paticnis 
some EXTRA comfort and cheer. This will cost 
about £3,000. Please help to make i» possible. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR C4%NCER 
RELIEF. Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
President : The Countess Mountbatten of Burma, 
C.1., GB.E., D.C.V.O. 

QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 





WHERE’S MY DADDY 
THIS CHRISTMAS? 


Those of us who are together at this season could 
so easily help brighten Christmas for sailors 
parted by duty from their families at home. A 
“Christmas Dinner Collection”’—even 2 few 
shillings only—would be a most welcome gesture 
to the sailors and families we help. Please give a 
thought, and a gift, to the British Sailors’ Society 
this Christmas—help us continue to provide our 
essentia! services:—Chaplains and port Mission- 
aries; Residential Clubs; Ocean Libraries: World- 
Wide Welfare Service; Sea Training Schoo! for 
Boys; We!fare Home for Seamen's Children 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOGIETY 


Please send your Gift to the Hon. Treasurer 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERAINE, P.C. 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14 

General Sec.: Stanley Heesom, 0.3.5. 





LAYTONS SILVER JUBILEE Christmas Wine 
List is out! Write for a copy to 2a Duke St. 
(Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL 8808. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
SHAVERS of discrimination use only Chrome 
Hard Hand-honed Blades. Free sampie pack.— 
Shavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury, E.C.2. i 
TURKISH DELIGHT in cating hot buttered 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. So does every- 

body else 

WANTED, Spinning Chair (small low seat 
with high narrow back), or small prie-dieu.— 
Details to Box 4333 

YOUR SPEECHES. Do audiences think them no 
better than other people's speeches? I can show 
you how to win the praise, “Best speakers we've 
had here for months.” For verification, John 
Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES OF HOME PREPARATION for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc.. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE & Final 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., Bar (I and If), and other exams. 
Private Study Courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Languages, <tc Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


CROFTON GRANGE SCHOOL, Hamels Park, 
Nr. Buntingford, Herts. 
The late Principal: Miss M. G. Beard, O.B.E.. 
M.A., Oxon. 
Headmistress: Mrs. E. H. Baines (formerly 
Housemistress at St, Leonards, St. Andrews). 
Academic Head: Miss I. H. Boninson. M.A.., 
Cantab . B.Litt., Oxon 
Recognised Independent Boarding School for 
Girls—90 girls, age ‘1-18. Girls prepared for 
the Oxford G.C.E. Examination at. Ordinary, 
Advanced and Scholarship Levels. There is a 
Domestic Science Course, and special. attention 
is paid to Mudern Languages, Art and Music. 
Small classes of approximately 12 girls. The 
house stands in a large park about 300 feet above 
sea-level, 28 miles north cf London, There is a 
swimming pool, 3 hard courts, 5 grass courts and 
a large lacrosse field, A few vacancies in May 
and September, 1959, owing to rearrangement. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E, (all examining 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology. LL.B... B.D.. M.Th.. Degrees. 
and Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolscy Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, [Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting. Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molto. Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Spccial!y for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK 8392. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
ITRYM. BRISTOL. Two Open Scholarships, one 
of £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a. will be offercd 
on the results of the next Entrance Examina- 
tion. This will be held in February, 1959, for 
girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the follow- 
ing September, Full particulars from the Head- 
mistress. 


FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University offers 
a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or tesearch in the social sciences, This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only Eco- 
nomics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. 
Values within the range of £1,000-£1,800 per 
annum (Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £1,850-£2,259 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to quali- 
fications and experience, They are open to mem- 
bers of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications, should 
be sent by January 15th, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained, and who will 
be pleased to answer any enquiries r ig 


THE SPECTATOR. 


LITERARY 
‘SO. AT LAST I COME TO THE LSI. 
If you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 
brought success to many. Free book from: 
Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1 
GRO 8250 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 
EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Interesting 
free book tells how. Send 2d. stamp to: 
Linton School of Song Writing, Desk S., 20 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 


KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. No 
Saices—No Fees. GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
for free K.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London. W.1. 
LE LIVRE FRANCAIS s’achtte chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, WI. 
SEVENTEEN NURSES prefer Greene's poem 
in Envoj Poetry Magazine. Specimen Envoi— 
‘Seven Levels,’ North Place, Cheltenham, Glou- 
cester. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 

TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to earn big 
moncy. Personal coaching by top TV script- 
writers, Free Prospectus from Dept, 105 Televi- 
sion Writing School, 7 Harley Street, London, 
V.1. 


U.S.S.R, TODAY. Read about it in ‘Soviet 
Weekly.” lavishly illustrated family journal 
Subs. 3s. 3d. Quarterly from Room 4, 3 
Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


SECRETARIAL SERV ICES 
AUTHORS’ | MSS.. any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing. Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary rescarch, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s, 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words. Carbons 

—Cox, Wickham Hall, Broadway, Worcs. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman. 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS.,, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
24-HOUR SERVICE (WEEK-ENDS_ IN- 
CLUDED) TYPE AND TAPE SCRIPTS 
TEMP SECRETARIES, TRANSLATIONS, 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING. ELEC- 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS.—FORUM, 17 NEW 
BOND ST., W.1. (HYD 1351/3514). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ARE YOU MISSING THREE OF THE FINE 
VINTAGES OF THE CENTURY? 

1952, 1953, 1955. We have the largest and most 

varied stock. Send card for 36-page list. Ch. Belle 

Isle 1953, 8s. 6d., Grand Barrail 1953, 108. 6d., 

Rhone 7s. 11d., Beaujolais 8s. 3d., also Spanish 

6s. 6d.—Card to S. P. Paten & Co., Peterborough. 


CANADIAN RED SOCKEYE SALMON. Finest 
Fancy Quality. Just arrived. 7}-o0z, tins, 6 for 
31s.. 12 for £3. All Post Paid. — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 





CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips, White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd, (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 

CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease condition, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction or the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol) Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 








©OX’S_ ORANGE PIPPINS. 12 ib. box, 24s. 





the scope of the Fellowships. 





-H. ; Orchards, Walford, 
come Wee Herefordshire, - 
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GOURMET'S DELIGHT 

Each carton contains: 15-0z. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 14-0z. tin Chicken 
in Paprika, 15}-0z. tin Chicken Fricassee, 15}-0z. 
tin Turkey Fricassee, 16-0z. tin Roast Turkey 
with Cranberry Sauce, 14-0z. tin Veal Cutlets in 
Cream Sauce, 15-oz. tin sliced Ham in Burgundy 
Sauce, 15-0z. tin Venison in Cream Sauce, 15-0z, 
tin Roast Wild Boar, 5-0z. tin Pate de Foie, 
2}-0z. tin Smoked Salmon and 14-oz. tin Beef 
Goulash, sent for only £4 12s. 6d. post paid, 
c.W.0., 2 cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send for our Special 
Christmas Gift List, which is now available. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PURE SILK “PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, mtn’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St, James Hosiers. 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets, etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper aud 
Turkish Towels. Ulustrated Catalogue from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 





RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms) English and Continenta! cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pre 
prietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


EXCELLENT part-furnished S.C. flat in coun- 
try vicarage. All mod. cons., elec. 4 gns. week. 
—Vicar, North Newton, Bridgwater. 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL people 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation, — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 


HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY. 3-star. “Com 
manding panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered 
terraces, excellent cuisine, Swimpool. Educated 
staf. COLOUR BROCHURE GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. 

1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Reve! in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all be ge 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. 

Detai!s from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.O0.W. Phone 312. 


@ Christmas Gifts # 


AS PL AYED IN CANADA, Cc anberra, Cock: Cock- 
fosters and Capri Lodge: intriguing 3-dimen- 
sional black and white cube game for two; 
13s. 6d. plus Is. 6d. post or rules free from 
Juxta Games, 15 Southernhay Avenue, Bristol 9. 
Fascinating 
BALLET—« new book with a new approach. 
Detailed accounts of music as well as action of 
nearly 200 ballets: 50 photos; individual consider- 
ation of composers, conductors, leading dancers, 
choreographers and ballet companies; disco- 
graphy. Composers, corductors and critics of 
music and ballet contribute. The Decca Book 
of BALLET, 63s., from your bookseller or 
record dealer. 
CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Ladies’ Ex- 
quisite Hand Embroidered Irish Linen Handker- 
chiefs, 15s. 6c., 19s. 6d., 22s. 6d., 31s. 6d., 
42s., for six attractively boxed. Men’s Fine 
Quality Irish Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
19s. 6d., 25s. 6d., 29s. 6d. 42s. for box of six. 
Hand initialed single letter, 29s. 6d, for six. 
Corded and Hand-rolled Hems, 27s. 6d., 36s. 6d., 
45s. for six. Also Superb Hand-woven at 50s. per 
box of six. Gift Parcels carefully packed and 
posted to your friends anywhere. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Narthern Ireland. 


COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS by post. Special 
December offer : 18 selected medium-sized apples, 
8s. 6d. inclusive. Delightful present.—Freestone, 
Stonewall Fruit Farm, Hildenborough, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 


GANYMED Christmas Cards, Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, 6 winter scenes, coloured mounts, small 
edition, 2s. each inc, envelope. 3 doz. upwards 
post frec.—Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 
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